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AM Sing to you Ree from Geneva, where 
Sir John Simon and I have been taking part in the 
meeting of the General Commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. On Tuesday and Wednesday we 
listened to the speeches of the President of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Henderson, and of the representatives of 
four of the great Powers—the United States of 
_ @& America, Soviet Russia, Great Britain and France. 
E It must be confessed that at the close of the proceedings 
_ last night the hopes of a successful issue of the Disarma- 
aa ment Conference, which had been faint enough a few 
._ days ago, had become fainter still. For eighteen months 
a now I have been present at virtually all the work of the 
| +3 » Disarmament Conference. During that time we have 
had many vicissitudes and some critical periods, but at 
z no time in the history of the Conference has the outlook 
been so black as it is today. — 


ee Contrasting Demands of France and Germany 
of cauei a however, ne to you of the events of the 
. last few days, perhaps you will allow me to go back a 
little into the ee past, for only by doing so can 
I put our present problems in their true perspective. 
_ The problems of the Conference are many, and by no 
he, means confined to Europe; I will not, however, attempt 
3% to deal with more than one of them now, because it is at 
once the most immediate and one which directly affects 
our own country. The relations of the great Powers of 
Western: Europe- have” gore teuats many Ete since 
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the War, but one element has always been present—the 
_ contrasting demands of France and Germany, which have 


found expression in the French demand for security and 
in the German demand for equality. © 


We can understand both these demands. The French 
demand for security is based on memory—a deep and 
abiding memory of past sufferings; the German demand 
for equality is based upon the instinct of a great nation to 
claim what she regards as her birthright. It is, however, 
one thing to appreciate these points of view and another 
to reconcile them. Their reconciliation has been the 


objective of British policy in these post-War years. It has — 
often been said, and I think with truth, that the years — 


immediately following Locarno were those in which 
Europe breathed most freely. No doubt this was precisely 
because the Locarno Treaties did, for the time at least, 
go some way towards satisfying both the French demand 
for security and the German demand for equality. 


This same problem has found expression at every 


stage of the work of the Disarmament Conference. After 
the Germans left the Conference on the first occasion, as 


‘long ago as the summer of 1932, prolonged negotiations 


ensued, conducted by our own Prime Minister—and 
amongst those who took part in them was Mr. Norman 


Davies, the distinguished representative of the United 
‘States. These negotiations finally resulted in the return 


of Germany to the Conference, the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy undertaking in a reso- 


* 
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lution to work for equality of rights in a system which 
would provide security for all nations. Fortified by this 
agreement, the Conference resumed its labours, but it 
soon became evident to us all that we should make no 
real progress if we continued to discuss the problems of 
disarmament and security in watertight compartments. 
Somebody would have to take the responsibility of tabling 
a complete Draft Convention so that each Power could 
see the picture as a whole and assess for itself the benefits 
and concessions attendant upon its signature. Thus it was 
that in March last year the Prime Minister came to 
Geneva and put before the Conference the United King- 
dom Draft Convention, which has been the basis of our 
work ever since, and still is so. Indeed, the Conference 
actually adopted this Draft Convention as a basis for its 
future Convention on June 8 of last year. 


After Germany Left the Conference 

None the less it became clear to all that this Draft 
Convention would not secure universal agreement without 
some adjustments. It was an attempt to find agreement 
upon such adjustments that conversations took place in 


September and October last year, which finally resulted: 


in a proposed basis for agreement being put forward by a 
number of Powers, including Great Britain, France, the 
United States and Italy, at Geneva on October 14. On that 
same day Germany withdrew from the Disarmament Con- 
ference and gave notice of her withdrawal from the 
League. Faced with this situation, and believing it was 
scarcely possible to make effective progress in the absence 
of Germany, the Conference resolved to attempt another 
method. It suspended its sessions at Geneva and decided 
by means of negotiations, mainly through the diplomatic 
channel, to try to arrive at that\ agreement which had 
baffled us for so long. 

That was last November, In the six months that have 
intervened, His. Majesty's Government has been in 
almost continuous negotiation. On January 29 last we our- 
selves produced a memorandum which embodied our 
view of the amendments which were necessary to our own 
Draft Convention in order to secure agreement. We did 
not regard these proposals-as necessarily ideal, but, with 
all the information at our disposal, we thought that they 
were those most likely to secure the maximum amount of 
disarmament that could be realised while making provi- 
sion for security and equality of rights. 

In this connection I would draw your attention to 
certain sentences from the speech yesterday in which Sir 
John Simon, with conspicuous fairness, sought to sum up 
the position. Speaking of this memorandum, he said, ‘We 
still feel that the line of that memorandum is more likely to 
produce agreement than any other concrete proposal. In- 
deed, I will go further; unless it is possible for the Confer- 
ence to agree upon suggestions such as those in the memo- 
randum, or something very like them, then I do not myself 
believe that a Disarmament Convention can be realised’. 

It was after the production of this memorandum that I 
was sent to Paris, Berlin and Rome in an attempt to secure 
its acceptance. The result of our efforts is apparent in the 
White Papers recently issued by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. These contain statements of both the French and 
German positions, as well as our own. It must be con- 
fessed that this correspondence shows clearly how real is 
the divergence of view between the French and German 
Governments upon this question at the present time. The 
German statement makes it plain that no Convention is 
likely to be acceptable to the German Government that 
does not contain a considerable measure of immediate 
German re-armament. As regards the French attitude, the 
statement made to the Conference yesterday by M. 
Barthou, the French Foreign Minister, appeared to under- 
line the conclusion to be drawn from the last French Note, 
namely, that the French Government is not—at present, 
at any rate—prepared to agree to a Convention which 
legalises any immediate measure of German re-armament. 
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There, then, bluntly stated, is our present problem. | 


It is so serious that it is clear that no amount of optimistic 
and well-intentioned phrases will suffice to solve i:— 
and all the efforts so far made have failed to do so. It was 

in an endeavour to find a possible solution that Sir John 
Simon addressed two questions to the French Government 
on April ro last. I will repeat those two questions to you; 
and before doing so, I should perhaps explain that 
‘guarantees of execution’ are provisions to ensure that a 
Convention is duly observed. The first question was:. 
Supposing .it were found possible for agreement to be 
reached on guarantees of execution on the proposed 
arms Convention, whether the French Government would 
be prepared to accept as the basis of such Convention 
the United Kingdom memorandum of January 29 as 

modified in accordance with the proposals which were 

made by Chancellor Hitler to Mr. Eden, and which were, 
communicated by the latter to the French Government 

on March 1? The second question was: If the answer 

to the first question is in the affirmative, what is the exact. 
nature of the guarantees of execution which the French 

Government propose? 

To this question the answer of the French Government 
was unfortunately negative. Moreover, M. Barthou’s 
speech yesterday only served to underline that negative. 
It was impossible to draw any other conclusion from M. 
Barthou’s words than that in the view of the French 
Government’ there were no guarantees of execution 
which: could: be offered which would enable France to 
agree to a Convention legalising an immediate measure of 
German re-armament, without which, as I have explained, 
the German Government will not sign the Convention. 

It must, therefore, surely be clear to all that the 
immediate question before the Conference is not, as I 
have seen suggested, whether the United Kingdom could 
or could not go far enough in guarantees of execution— 
that is to say, in measures of security—calculated to make 
the Convention effective, since M. Barthou has now 
made ‘clear beyond all possibility of doubt that the 
French answer to our questions in this regard.is, No. 

What, then, is the present position? That our memoran- 
dum of January 29 goes too far for the French and not far 
enough for the Germans. The German Government 
asks for more immediate re-armament than our memoran- 
dum “allows for; while the French Government refuses 
to legalise any immediate German re-armament. 


‘An Océasion for Frankness’ 


~ You will think that I have given you 4 gloomy account of 
the position and prospects of the Conference. I could do 
nothing else, if I was to be frank with you; and I believe this 
is an occasion for frankness. We must face the reality of 
the present situation, which is that if neither France nor 
Germany will modify their most recent declarations of 
policy there can be no agreed Disarmament Convention 
at the present time. But of this you may be sure: if these 
next few days reveal any opportunity for overcoming the 
difficulties I have put before you, it will be eagerly seized 
by the United Kingdom delegation. We cannot, however, 
lend ourselves to vague and inconclusive discussions for 
the success of which there is no hope, because to do so 
would only injure the League of Nations and the cause of 


world peace. If the worst of our fears are realised, and — 


the Conference is unable at this present time to overcome 
these difficulties, we should.not, I think, despair on that 
account. One set-back, however grave, does not spell 
disaster. The world is not going to be overset by one 
failure; the world may even prove, in the long run, to be 
wiser for its experience. . [ 
Let us not, therefore, use the language of extravagant 
hope or wild despair, but determine to continue to pursue 


the objectives which we have set before us by the best — 


methods at- our hand. If confronted in such a spirit, 
no set-back need be lasting—no disappointment need 
endure.. | RS aoe 
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How the Treaty Tacks to Pence Today 


By. Professor DENIS SAURAT 
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Profestor Saurat, Rnown to our readers through his regular contributions on current French hterature, holds the Chair of 
French at King’s College, London 


N ae minds of the great majority of educated French 
people, the Treaty of Versailles was only a starting-point 
for a new organisation of the world. The organisation of 
» the world after the Treaty was to-develop in two directions: 
First, that of an Anglo-American-French defensive alliance 
which would provide, for a period of years, the certainty that 
no war of aggression could take place; second, starting from 
this kernel of world security, the construction of a powerful 
League of Nations. This League of Nations was to have two 
main functions—first an executive power: sufficient strength, 
economic, finan- 
cial, military, to 
ensure that its 
decisions should 
be obeyed by 
any Power, how- 
ever strong. In 
the minds of the 
French, this in- 
volved the giv- 
ing up. of 
national soyer-_ - 
eignty within 
well-defined 
limits. Nations 
would definitely 
lose the right 
of making war 
except when vic- 
tims of aggres- 
sion, and a defi- 
nition of aggres- 
sion was to be 
found. Nations 
would lose the 
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phase which would give the world time to organise the League: 
a fairly long and complicated undertaking. - 

The French know very well that treaties do not stay put, to 
use a terse Americanism. An organic process of revision goes 
on all the time; and this revision, which is forced into the 
application of the Treaty, is a much more natural and effective 
adaptation than a formal revision in the shape of a new treaty. 
That is one of the reasons why the French object to formal re- 
visions. First of all, let a treaty work and prove whether it can 
live, and what parts of it can live. If you begin tampering with 
it before giving 
it a chance, you 
risk losing what 
is good in it, 
and getting only 
the bad out of 
it. 

This adapta- 
tion of the 
Treaty of Ver- 
sailles began at 
once: for in- 
stance, the ques- 
tion of judging 
the Kaiser and 
the other so- 
called ‘crimi- 
nals’ of the War 
period was 
shelved very 
soon, on the 
whole, by pretty 
universal . con- 
sent. Then the 
successive fin- 
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right to arm as ancial plans, 
they saw fit; they the Dawes Plan, 
were to keep the Young Plan, 
really only police ended in a 
systems: the general agree- 
only real army ment or dis- 
would: be the A French artist’s representation of the French view of Europe today agreement 
League Army. whichit hasbeen 


This meant, in fact, universal disarmament under the pro- 
tection of the League: an International Force was to en- 


_ sure that the peace should be kept; even as the policeman 


is responsible for the peace within a national community. 
The French were quite prepared to accept this curtailment of 
national rights. The second main function of the League was to 


_ provide the world with a sort of Tribunal to which all nations 


that felt themselves placed in an unfair position would apply; 
not to be judged according to previous law-or treaties, but to 
be judged in equity, in all cases when situations created by 


‘treaties had become unbearable. 


‘ Those two main functions of the League: icaeidamen 
under an international Central Power, and revision in equity of 


_ previous arrangements as the need arose were provided for i in 


the Treaty. At least, their starting-points were defined in the 
Covenant of the League..The peace was to be, in Clemen- 


ceau’s famous phrase, une création continue: a continuous 
development. Of course, Germany, after a period of inner re- 


organisation, rendered necessary by the events that followed 


the Armistice, was to be admitted into the scheme. The French- 


| i palates defensive pact was to be only a temporary 
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found impossible to put into a treaty as yet. The financial plans 
were drawn up mainly by American experts of undoubted impar- 
tiality. In agreeing to this the French showed a very concilia- 
tory spirit which became more evident still in the Lausanne 
agreement. But even this agreement was found to be ineffec- 
tive in the end, and now the matter of private debts is being 
discussed as well. In these cases, the adaptation went against 
what might be termed the spirit of the Treaty. But on other 
occasions, the adaptation went in the direction of the Treaty. 
For instance, Germany has now agreed to shelve the Polish 
Corridor question for a period of ten years; and as recently as 
two years ago, it was considered a completely insoluble 
question and the chief menace to the peace of Europe. The 
French, therefore, were prepared to see the Treaty evolve 
into something rather different, and, they hoped, better. They 
thought that the Treaty contained within its terms the possi- 
bilities of setting up machinery to correct its own errors. 
Such were the ideas; such were the dreams of the men and 
women of good will throughout France. You-know how soon 
they were to be shattered. The first blow came at once: Mr, 
Lloyd George, President Wilson and Clemenceau had signed 


obtained. 


To enlarge a little onamatter which had seemed shelved by. 
common consent a few years ago but which seems to be 
coming up again: the matter of war guilt does not really strike 
the ‘French people as being an immediate issue. The mass of 
the French, of course, consider that Germany was respon- 
sible for the War; but what interests them now is: who is going 


- to be guilty of the next war? In any case, it goes against the ele- 


mentary sense of justice of the French that the new generations 
in Germany should be held responsible for what happened 
when they were not born. None of the living clauses of 


in England many people, are dissatisfied, sa 


with the divorce law, or the law on murder. But until su 


Alsace-Lorraine from them in 1871, any better.than the Ger- 5 


mans like Versailles. No one can deny that the Germans had 


dictated the peace in 1871 quite as much as the Allies in 1919. , - 


In fact, much more so, since in 1871 no possibility of revision — 


— 
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had been granted; whereas itis a remarkable factonthe contrary. 


that in 1919 for the first time in a treaty a clause has been 


inserted which allows of revision, though under circum- 


stances which I mentioned just now. The Germans appealed — 
to the theory of consent of all parties to repudiate Versailles; 
. but they failed in their behaviour afterwards to wait for the 


the Treaty are derived from the war guilt clause. The only consent of other parties before they attempted to modify S, 


part of the Treaty that is in force, the redistribution of terri- 
tories, was not based on the idea of Germany’s guilt, but on 


the idea of the rights of the populations ‘concerned. For 
another new principle was here introduced, which greatly 


appeals to the French: that, as far as practicable, no popula- 


tion should be forced against its own wishes to belong to this 


or that nation. As much power of self-decision as could be 
managed was to be given to contested populations. We all 
know how difficult that proved in practice. But let us not 
forget that on several occasions this worked in favour of - 
Germany. Thus a part of Schleswig voted German and was 
handed back to Germany. Two sections of East and West 


eo Prussia populated by people who were admitted to be of © 
Slavonic race, preferred their old masters, and voted for 


Germany and remained Germans, whereas if the position had... 
been judged simply by race or language they would have — 


become Poles. The principle of self-determination cannot be= 


adopted in one direction and not in the other. 


on destroying the Treaty.. The French realised at once that no- 


_ good purpose could be served by insisting on American and - 


‘ 


English promises. They gave up the idea of an alliance with — 
the Anglo-Saxon Powers. Necessarily, they looked round for 

other alliances and embarked upon a policy of maintenance 
of the Treaty at least in territorial questions in Central and 

Eastern Europe. The English were not 
that the English would have had a 
over the policy of the French if, in 
default, 


much greater influence 
spite of the American- 
they had kept to the defensive pact? As it was, many 


__ French people thought that nothing further was to be lost by 


insisting on the carrying out of the Treaty even when and 
where England might have wished it altered. Thrown back. 
upon the letter of the Treaty, the French not unnaturally 


stuck to the letter of the Treaty whenever they could, which. _ plans were always a reduction of the French 


was not often. That the French made mistakes occasionally 
in this I do not deny; but I contend that similar mistakes, as 
important, though in different directions, were made by the 
English and by the Americans. No nation has a monopoly of 
mistakes. - . 
Here we come to one of the deepest tendencies in the 
French mentality: the predominance of the idea of law. The — 
French universally feel that some Jaw must be preserved. A 


“hand, they tried to carry “on with the organisation of the 


-what displeased them. In fact, they aimed all the time at 
dictating their own views by putting the other Powers again . 
and again in the presence of the accomplished fact. For 
instance, they leave the League and declare that they will’ 
_rearm, with or without other nations’ consent. This to the — 
French is a crime against the idea of law; and if the idea of — 
Jaw goes, then anarchy and therefore war necessarily come. ° 


The French view is that the Treaty of Versailles may be 
~ altered, but that it should not be broken. See lk as 


But this adherence to the idea of law is not, and has never _ 
_been, the whole of the French scheme. On the one hand no - 
- doubt the French were insisting upon the carrying out of the. 
» Treaty and forming alliances to that end; but, on the other _ 


_ dynamic part of the Treaties: the development of the League - 
of Nations. While some parts of the Treaty still held and gave” 
-a rather shaky kind of law and order, the French tried to. 


_ organise a world order that should be’ strong enough to hold> © 
Well, then, the French were left without a defensive pact, 
in the presence of Germany, who was wholeheartedly bent 


Europe ‘together afterwards. So the French went on, and sul 72 
_ g0 on, asking for more powers for the League. | 


The Protocol of 1924, the Tardieu Plan of'1932, the whole 
of the Herriot-Briand policy from 1925 to 1932: the many. - 
_ successive attempts made by the many French governments. 
all tend this way. The greatest fact in the history of the after-. 

War is, in my opinion, this fact, that since 1924 the French 
people have consistently asked all other nations, 


the French. had their views: mainly they wanted the con-. 
‘stitution. of an International Armed Power that would be of c 
such strength as to deter any possible aggressor. But the — 


various French governments were willing to accept any other» 


' plan that went in that direction: thus Briand initiated and the _ 
French as a nation accepted the Kellogg Pact. But all the other, — 
plan; a reduction _ 
which left out the main idea: the idea of deterring 
_ aggressor, however strong, by the presence of an international — 
force that would always be much stronger. The French were’ 
willing to give to that force the form of an alliance among’ 
various Powers, 
But no modification of their plan has been 
that would really serve their purpose. Why? 


The chief reason given in the Press and in oral propag ms 


brought forward; 


. 
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Germany —— 
pleased. May I suggest ~ included, to join them in the organisation of a scheme by which 
3 ce war would be made impossible. As to what the scheme was,” “se 


any possible 


Germany included, if that were preferred.) _ = 
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of any opposition between 


of. ‘their own security: but they feel that 
1 Frenc ‘national problem. 
n alone, nor by one 
mM st be international. Why don’t the 

r own security? Or perhaps they do? 
they, certainly should. The new menace of the air 
bly greater for England “than for. any other nation. 
gland alone cannot achieve security in the air. Why, 


rationally organised. The Press often says that France 
is England to guarantee France’s- security. But France 
guarantee England’s security just as much. Do the 
think that they have no enemies? that under no cir-~ 
“ hey have any enemies? In short, security | 
- must be jatetnationélly organised. 


rever experience has proved it necessary to all parties con- 
ned, must be made practicable. The great majority of the 
Fr ch parle understand that it is s impossible for es to 


See — Tension 1 in the Saar 
os > ee ee By Major B= tb. REYNOL DS 
Spee ee Pas <*> Bayadcast on May 25 
ou eo fica lately, of course, of various incidents 
that have happened in the Saar. Perhaps the most 


Serious of these was on Monday, May 21, when some 
documents are said to have been stolen from the offices 


justice. 


= cea ee Press. cape wed paper 
f _ has jumped - -to the conclusion, 
a prastiont enitiag for any enquity, 
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& the question: : Can the evolice! in the ~ 
- Saar be trusted to do their job? 

_ because there are more important 

: “matters to be dealt with by the 

Saar police than a mere theft. 
_ They may shortly have to see 
fair play in a. plebiscite—when 
the whole ‘population will have to 
~ yote on whether it wants to stay 
Si the seoverbnent Bf the 


(Cie on Paccount cof its ich 
coal-mines. and the iron and steel 


es 


een that” “has. sprung up — 
Bue 


=: the pea c 
= piel They decided that 


a of, fete own Give the peat ee, to ensure hat Seinins shall Ret car- 
~10US ‘ried out; give the League power to constitute a Tribunal to 
sit interests. ‘They are accused which all nations may appeal when conscious of wrong done 
‘them. Such is the ideal of the Versailles ‘Treaty: the carrying 
_ out of the Covenant of the League. 

‘Now to whom do the French appeal? To all the nations, no 
doubt..To the Germans, certainly. But more especially to the © 
English. The English nation does not realise what a position it 
now occupies in the mind of the world. It is so preoccupied — 
' with its own grave internal problems that it does not realise 
5 that the world is looking to the English. The English, whether _ 
ore, blame the French for thinking of security? Every _ they like it or not, are having responsibility thrust upon them. — 
should do so, and should realise that security must be And Destiny, or Providence, does not allow nations, any more ~ 
than individuals, to escape responsibility, even when the — 
responsibility is not of their seeking. The English must realise” 
that a certain position has arisen which demands a decision from — 
them. The French have not created this situation; the whole 
recent history of the world has brought it about. It is now 
“necessary to ensure peace by putting power in the ser- 
a} d at the same time, of course, the possibility ‘of revision vice of justice. If the English throw their weight on the 
side of the creation of an international order a great step | 
will have been taken towards the espeQuenment of peace and 


a Neat “The Atlas of “Current Affairs,” 
a9 by J. F. Horrabin (Gollancz) 


the War, and Heedet to ood over the Saar mines. to France: 
It was no good asking France to work mines on German 
territory, but they felt that it would be unjust to hand over 
the territory and the inhabitants to France. The people of 
7 Saar were Bs pal eh German. So finally the territory 


was handed over to the League 


of Nations as a trustee, to be 
governed until 1935—next year 
—by a Commission of five, ap- - 


pointed by and responsible to 
the League Council. That is the 


- position today, and the League is 
responsible for carrying out the ~ 
plebiscite and ensuring to the 


people that they can vote just as 
they choose without fear. of in- 
timidation. After the plebiscite 
‘the League Council has various 


- other duties, under the Treaty, 


including the dec‘s‘on as to future 
status, taking into account the 
wishes of the inhabitants as ex- 
pressed in the voting; and if the 
people vote in favour of being 


_ re-united to Germany 1 the League » 


_ Council has to arrange for the 
“mines to be bought back by 
Germany from France—and vari- 
ous other rather knotty economic 


questions. 


The state of affairs in the Saar 
has followed pretty closely the 
course of Franco-German rela- 
tions since the War. Up to the 
time of the Ruhr occupation in 
1923, there were constant troubles. 


_The Governing Commission dealt 


with them by calling on the 


~ 


4 


Ironworks in the Saar territory as seen from the air 


French troops stationed in the area. During this time a 
lot of French money came into the Saar, French indus- 
trialists bought up many of the concerns there at a cheap 
rate owing to the fall of the mark. The year 1924 


marked the end of the period of French expansion. Then 


there came a lull, until 1930. The tension relaxed, the French 
troops were gradually withdrawn, and a local gendarmerie of 
1,000 men were. trained for the job of maintaining law and 
order in the Saar—a territory of 800,000 inhabitants! The 


Germans had all along complained of the presence of French 
troops, as well as of French propaganda in connection with — 


the mines schools. Their point -was that the French mines 


authorities were forcing German miners to send their children 


to the French schools. This question of the schools and propa- 


ganda is, I think, probably at the bottom of the incident of — 


the theft of last Monday. es 

Up to 1930 and later everybody seemed to be agreed that 
the people of the Saar would vote unanimously for a return to 
Germany. Then came Hitler, and the whole situation altered. 
The great increase in national feeling in Germany caused 
fresh tension in the Saar. The Nazis in the Saar had to be 
prevented by the Governing Commission from trying to force 
people of other views to come in with them, which, of course, 


would be quite contrary to the whole idea of the plebiscite. 


Hitler has referred to the Saar on many occasions, and has 


claimed that it should be handed back to Germany without 


more ado, without waiting for the plebiscite, but the French 
won’t agree. Meanwhile the tension is growing; there has 
been a series of monster demonstrations just outside the terri- 
tory, to which the Saar inhabitants have come in their thou- 
sands. Mr. Knox, the Chairman of the Commission, has to 
make periodical reports to the League, and he has called 
attention to what he thinks is a very serious state of affairs— 


widespread intimidation of non-Nazis—and he has apparently 


even found reason to fear that the Nazis might try to seize the 
Saar. I think that is probably an exaggeration, at the moment, 
but if for any reason the plebiscite is delayed, awkward things 
might quite well happen. sgh. te 
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The wide = q 

Three weeks ago there was a meeting of the League Council, e 

_ and it was found impossible to reach agreement as to howthe __ 

plebiscite was to be held. The matter was then referred toa 

special meeting on May 31. The French openly say that the 3 

existing police would be quite unable to ensure fair play, and 7 
the Germans are firmly opposed to any extra force being 


brought in. In any case, it is obvious that neither French nor 
German troops could be used, and no other country is anxious 
to take on such an awkward job. The French are demanding — 
that the Saar Government shall give guarantees for the good 
treatment of the minority—that means, of course, the Social- _ 
ists, Communists, Jews, believers in Parliamentary govern- _ 
ment, and all the other classes of unfortunates who have come 
under the official ban in Nazi Germany, 5 

The whole situation is unpleasant, and will want very 
careful handling, and we in England are interested—firstly, 
as a member of the League Council, and secondly, through 
our obvious concern with anything that affects the problem 3 
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of world peace. — 


4 . ‘ * 


The travel books come thick and fast in anticipation of summer _ ‘ 


holidays abroad. The latest series, published by Nicholson and = 
Watson at 5s. each, tells you how to do France on Ten Pounds, 
and Italy and Switzerland too. They are all three by Sydney A. — 
‘Clark, who is up to every dodge of the enterprising and im- 
pecunious traveller. His ten pounds does not cover travel to- 
and from the country; it seems to budget for about ¢ight days of | 
almost continuous excursions, sight-seeings and amusements. _ 
Here are some specimens of his information: free concerts in — 
Paris, cheap cinemas, sensible words on the Paris-after-dark- 
racket, round-trip tickets, auto-buses, three-day tickets for the — 
Italian lakes, family tickets for Italian beaches, essentials of a 
‘thrift vocabulary in three languages, the economy of a letto 
matrimoniale, the helpfulness of the various railway and hotel — 
booklets, etc., etc. After these intimate details the ordinary — 
travel book looks a little dull; but of its kind, Discovering France, 
by M. and E. Thiéry (Nelson, 2s. 6d.), is quite good. It takes” 


rs 


the form of a story about two children who visit Paris, Nor 
mandy and Brittany, and should appeal even to those children 
_ who are not likely to visit France themselves this year. ee: 


a 


: er the debt ae except token anid there- 
s » charged See collecRous oe go ee 


Ke am ‘is Sreeeieds just a aa it was. The American 
ie "government will accept token ‘payments without announcing, 
_ at this time, whether or not a nation making such a payment is 


postponed; but when it is made, the general private opinion in 
pe peseanto | is that it will be unfavourable; that is, that token 
_ payments * will not be considered as constituting maintenance 
of debt service under the Johnson law. This Jaw, you will 
remember, lays down that a government which is regarded as 
res being i in default. cannot borrow any more money from private 
sources” in America. I might ‘as. well remind you, however, | 
first, that the law is riddled with loopholes for those who might 
a want to take advantage of them; second, that very few foreign 
ns countries ‘show much desire to borrow. from. America at_ 
. present; third, that the Americans haven’t got great sums 
available: for foreign loans; and fourth, that the whole economic 
policy: of the country at present is one which would make 
ae future repayment more than ever impracticable. » 


at International Nuisance _ 


It is obviously difficult for me—an- American iabrsadsto 
* discuss the war debt question at the present time, particularly 
as my view differs from those most often expressed in 


_ the columns of my paper and from the public platform, that 
- the war debts should be abandoned—something which would 
be neither cancelling nor repudiating them but recognising by 
- gommon consent that they were an international nuisance 


ie which should be got out of the way, as a waterlogged hulk in ~ 


7 the main Atlantic steamer lines should be got out of the way. 
[have urged this, as an American, on the safe and solid ground | 
____ that the debts were costing us more than they were worth; and 


that our policy was making repayment impossible; that ‘such. 


4 _ gepayment, if we made it possible, would injure the Americans 
; 


ae. far. more than it would aid them. Unfortunately, the real facts 


- about international economic transactions are a little difficult 
OR _ for statesmen to grasp. I see in every country a time-lag 


: aes _ between the realities of the situation and political action to # 
a ~ meet those realities. I believe, however, that in America, 


realisation by public men of the facts of the case is now much 
- closer to those facts than at any other time since the Great 
-- War. I think most reasonable and well-informed private 
__ citizens have entirely given up the idea that any large addi- 
exe: * + se amounts will be paid on the war debts, and accept this 
Bie: is ct quite cheerfully. There are, to be sure, a lot of people less 
Bee _ well-informed, and some of these are still inclined to feel that 


that if Europe doesn’t pay them, America must, and so on. 
‘These people have shown a certain amount of resentment 
_ against some European debtors, but I am glad to say that very 
- dittle of this i is directed against Great Britain. The token pay- 
: ments have - created a favourable effect as compared with 
> default. In-general, the American people today are 
ie ~ yaithous: doubt more friendly towards the British than towards 
os, _ almost any other country. When the war debt question is 
fina got out ui the oe! I expect | this to happen within 


ey By BRUCE BLIVEN | ee SS |g ae : 
Mr. Bliven i is Editor of the ‘New Republic’ Sar Res ry . oe s 


‘the next year at the most—only 01 one e other important ercble oh 
_ will remain for our two countries, the question of naval dis- 
_ armament. There is probably a bad time coming it in ‘regard to 
British. oe of the unpaid - : 
pprevicus pserate both of which 


om to be regarded as in default. A ruling on this point is to be 


Ree ees Perhaps I had better content myself by saying 
_ that I have for many years been urging in America, both in 


_ there must be some way in which the debts could’ be paid— . 


that question, but it need not bea fatally bad one. 
is We Say Elevator: Vou Say ‘Lif? 4 , é 


‘In the meantime, there are a few small things ahs the : 


iNaerigan people which it may be useful to remember in view 


of the future problems. First of all, the American tempera~ 


ment and character are quite unlike the British, and much 


harm may be done if you ‘go on assuming that they are almost — 
_ identical, The American temperament is perhaps more like the 


French than any. other. 


‘Second, it is dangerous to base assumptions on the fact that: <2 
we speak the same language. We don’t speak the same lan- . 


- guage, or speak it in the same way. As everyone knows, there 
are many words which are actually different, not only in slang 
_ but in the speech of educated people. We-say elevator, you 
say lift; we say druggist, you say chemist; we say conductor, 
you say- guard; and so on. Far more important, however, is 
‘the difference in our ways of thinking. We exaggerate; you 
understate. If an American wanted to describe the great size 
of an elephant, he might easily say, ‘He was a ten-storey sort 
_ of beast’; while an Englishman might say, ‘A bit larger than a 
-mouse, isn’t he?’ This sort of difference runs right through our 
thinking. It makes our statesmen say just the wrong things to 
“yours sometimes, and yours to us, without ever meaning to, 


” Third, a thing to remember about America is that things 


‘change there very rapidly. I have been away only a few weeks, 
and shall go back soon; yet I am sure deep changes are taking 
place even while I am away. America has been having a very 


hard time; and as a result, she is a great deal kinder and more 


charitable in her judgments on the rest of the world than she 
was a few years ago. Her hard time, moreover, is still going on. 


‘The New Deal thus far has been a great disappointment, and ~ 
it is quite possible that we may have some extremely dark days 


still ahead. I am sure America was never more in a mood to 
co-operate with other countries than she is now, because of the 
difficult years of the depression. I am sure, too, that never was 
this co- perraen more urgently: needed. 


The June ee, 


~ That mute day the lovers on the eesoufek mountain 

Wandering wherever in salient grass, forgot 

The answering curve of time. Forgot altogether » 

The hunger and the plenty that never meet. 

Even all the fumes of war and the deathly peace ae 

Like a rotten water surrounding the towns, had seemed 
No truer than their pictures in the lake 

Lovely against the round of the sky. 


_ For the larks’ sensitive tremor through their wild body . 


Made every nerve a gauze, that wavered 

With the power flowing returning through a world 
Of flowers and fiery air and flexible streams 

Like fine hair dangling on the face of the rock. 


And from the slain limbs of time, tomorrow stood up 
As human. No declining dream who later ; 
Would focus his flattening glass his queasy desire 
Upon this peak grown legendary. But June here 
- Hiding her face in the blue air, at poise. 
_ Between larksong and planetary life, observing spin 
- Their small earth saturn-ringed, and round it 
Curling his eventual generous hands 
pets like a great sea, lying. ‘ ; 
RANDALL SWINGLER 
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—  ————- Prétures On Loan 

. VER since Britain became industrialised, she has 
striven with but partial success to free herself from 
the reproach of backwardness in matters of artistic 


mand taste. It may be a matter of controversy whether 
the visual arts on the creative side are today making 


_ interest in art has recently sprung up, which has becn 
much stimulated by the series of exhibitions of foreign 
_art at Burlington House, as well as by the popularisation 
of art through broadcasting and other agencies. Even the 
educated Englishman of today is not, however, either 
particularly well-informed or particularly sensitive to the 
_____ visual arts. His interest in art has perhaps been aroused; 
but the means for satisfying it are none too plentiful. 


rests upon first-hand acquaintance with art—with the 
masterpieces of paintings, sculpture and the crafts. To 
learn how to look, and to practise looking, at pictures is 


. acquire a sound standard of taste. Accordingly to provide. 
gh fs. facilities for the showing of good pictures and works of 
art, not only in London but all over the country, and ‘to 


sim portant part of popular education: We therefore wel- 
- come the Committee which the British Institute of Adult 
Education has just set up to enquire into the existing 
facilities for the public appreciation of art, and into the 
_ possible extension of those facilities through the wider 
__ use of loan collections and the further provision of expert 
. instruction. 


Constable, of the Courtauld Institute of Art, will work 


the Royal Commission on Museums and Art Galleries 


increased loaning of collections by our national institu- 
_. tions, and it recommended that a liaison officer should be 
appointed by one or more of these institutions to further 


galleries possess more art treasures than they can con- 
veniently show at once on their own premises, it seems 
commonsense to devise means for loaning the surplus — 
ghee but in Nira serious aingaes aioe, 


ek Tsk of damage t to the o 


- have made valuable. experiments in this direction 
here. But the masterpieces of the past are irreplaceable. 2 tee 
and can only be circulated under most careful precautions; 


risks are-less serious; and more perhaps might be pokes 


two attempts have already been made in this direction 


~ is perhaps greatest. The multiplication of cheap reproduc- bast 
demand both in the home and in the school, should not — a 


and adults more opportunities for seeing originals, = 


and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Overseas and Foreign, 19s. 6d. 


or progress; but there is no doubt that a keener public’ 


_ Now the foundation of all sound judgment about art | 
= the only method by which the ordinary layman can 


pacauseze: people ty. mAKe Use OE eee ee eeeeaae 1881. Fourteen years later the house (which i is now numbered — 


This Committee, under the guidance of Bratecor ; 
along the lines already laid down in the Report of 


issued in 1930. The Report approved in principle the 


_ and wife to this event contain much that is revealing of 
_the exchange and loan of pictures. Since a great many 


_ aura can be transmitted by the, zlcrepheneee he: 


art galleries and museums have, on the v 

enterprising than we have in the circulation of loan co - 
lections,. although - the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
other institutions (including certain. provincial galleri 


over 


even then unfortunate accidents occur through exhibition — 
in the wrong environment, or under not fully responsible 
management. With the work of contemporary artists the 


to circulate on loan specimens of good modern work 
which would enable artists to become better known at 
small cost and (if possible) profit to themselves. One or 


under commercial auspices; but this can hardly affect — 
schools and other educational institutions where the need — 


tions of pictures, which obviously meets an important — 
be allowed to obscure the need for giving both children” 


‘The local art gallery and museum is the natural place — is 4 ; 
at which loan collections can be shown; and if such col- 7 
lections are rightly chosen and given sufficient publicity, 
the public will surely show its appreciation of them. If, iz 
on the other hand, a local gallery stagnates and has noth= 
ing new to show, it has only itself to blame if it becomes — 
taken for granted by the local inhabitants and remains 
unvisited. The public demand for facilities to appreciate 
art is latent rather than ‘obtrusive; like the demand for — 
every other form of education, it needs to be stimulated — 
and carefully nursed. The new Committee should be able 
to suggest practical ways and means for minimising risks _ = 
attaching to circulation of loan collections, as well as of — 
ensuring that if the galleries adopt more flexible arrange-__ 
‘ments re will reap their. reward from the aa 


Week by W ook r 


N June’ 10, 1834, No. 5 Cheyne ‘Row, (Chios 
Areceived into shelter Thomas and Jane Carlyle. 
£200 was the total. of their worldly wealth and 
they rented the house at £35 a year. Yet as it 
suited their poverty, during the early years of struggle, so it 
suited their fame in later years. It was to this house that 
visitors came from all over Europe, to jangle the door-bell _ 
and to be received by a dour Scotsman and a wife who, with — 
‘soft invincibility, capacity of discernment, and noble Topas aoe 
_of heart’, watched over her husband’s interests and Thea 
his ambitions. And i in No. 5 both died, Jane in 1866, Thomasin ~ 


AS 


24) was acquired by the Carlyle House Memorial Trust, and 
on June 10 of this year the centenary of the Carlyles’ arrival — 
there will be celebrated over the microphone. The house has 
been restored by the Trust to its original appearance during 
the lifetime of Carlyle, and it will be one of the objects of — 
‘Mr. Filson Young, who is presenting the centenary broadcast, 
to recreate that appearance in the listener’s mind. Once more 
the door-bell will jangle for the visitor, as prelude to the 
broadcast of Mr. Laurence Housman’s play ‘The . 
Lighters’, which records that famous incident in the life “Of etes 
the ‘Carlyles when by accident the maidservant of John ae 
Stuart Mill burnt the manuscript of The French Revo : 
which Carlyle had lent him, and Mill had to call at Ni 
to make the loss known to its “author. The reactions of husk 


relations one to another. It is generally believed that houses 
sensitive to living associations. Mr. Filson Young is cont 
that No. 24 Cheyne Row holds still some suggestive: is 


_ of the two violent spirits who entered it for the first tim: 


dred years ago. It will be interesting to seeif any of: 


or. the daot-ball = 


past. It is hoped that by arous ing 

e forthcoming for the endowment fund 

Ww is eded for the maintenance of the house ; and 
Chain ds the fund would be welcomed oe the 
sists Secretary a at 24 Cheyne Row; tes S.W.3. 


wv ron Petts gl Pe * ae ae 


Sir Walford Davies, broadcasting on ie 25; te aan on 


_. which Gustav Holst died, said: “He was one who radiated 
understanding and sympathy to his fellow-musicians, and 
fees who, as you know, worked for the amateur music-lover with 
= a glorious zeal—for schoolgirls for years and years at his 
ia ‘beloved St. Paul’s School, and for working men at Morley 
a College, as well as with the soldiers in the War, and the rest of 
_ it. But the whole world, I think, will realise increasingly that 
he was a wonderful composer ‘of brilliant skill and vitality 
whom we can ill afford to lose at such a moment as this when 
these qualities are so ‘needed. It is strange to lose both Elgar 
and Holst in one year—Elgar who had still his Third Sym- 
phony in his mind, and Holst, who said to me one day, “I 
_. shall be vety disappointed if I don’t write something much 


Be ____ better than I have so far written”. That was long after he had 
Be written “The Planets” and the “Hymn to Jesus”. Oneday when 
he was taxed by a friend who thought that a chord in “The 
Planets” would not sound well, he characteristically replied, 
ae _ “That’s what I thought when I wrote it, but what can one do 
__ when it comes like that?” ... He was one of the few who 
-__—s wrote certain music that east and west could get both to love 
i: ae understand. It was elemental’. 


c * Teil * x a 


The sectsdiaté: object’ oe ‘The Rock’, the Gases playa now 
being performed at Sadler’s Wells, for which Mr. T. S. Eliot 
has written the words*, is to raise money for the Forty Five 
Churches fund of the Diocese of London—a purpose which 
dictates the main theme of the play, the building of a church, 
against which are shown certain ‘experiments in time’ which 
illustrate the growth of the churches in London from the time 

_ of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. But beyond this main 
a4 object, which deserves all support, the play raises the whole 
issue of dramatic poetry to-day, an issue which the author 
_ himself has discussed as thoroughly as any contemporary 
4 critic. In the course of a dialogue on that subject, written a few 


-___- with which his dramatic poetry in this ‘Rock’ can now be com- 
pared. One was the necessity for something more than pure 


- pe iY entertainment. ‘The Rock’ most certainly does entertain; as 
____ well as its choruses and historical pictures, it has Cockney back- 
¥ __ chat, topical references to Redshirts and Blackshirts and the 


___- Douglas Credit Scheme, a music-hall song and dance, and 
even a ballet (of Whittington and his Cat). But the energy 
which carries through its diverse scenes and gives the whole 
performance shape is (as it was in Mr. Auden’s ‘Dancé of 
’ Death’) the writer’s conviction of the importance of his theme. 
The fault with poetic dramatists of the Stephen Phillips kind 
q _ was that they never seemed to care two pins about their sub- 


oe -- about those who ‘stray, in high-powered cars, on a by-pass 
___--way’, and does care very much about ‘A Church for us all and 
_. work for us all and God’s world for us all even unto this last’, 
i. ‘A second observation, that “Drama springs from religious 
a and cannot afford to depart far from religious liturgy’ is 
: ae illustrated, not only by the actual introduction of parts 
of the Church service (in the scene showing the blessing of the 
Crusaders, and in the climax where the Bishop of London 
blesses the audience) as “by the use of the rhythms of the 
liturgy in certain of the choruses. And this links up with the 


as satisfactory for us as blank verse was for the Elizabethans. 
‘There is no one form of verse in “The Rock’; it-comprehends a 
___--variety, from the measures of the Psalms to those of the music 
hall; but the point is thatthey are familiar rhythms, to which the 
-audience’s ear is attuned. And so, either sung, or spoken with 
S tpeautifal clearness by the Chorus which links up the scenes, 
_ they present no difficulty i in acceptance. Those to whom Mr. 
Eliot’s name is synonymous with ‘modernist’ and ‘difficult’ 
may be surprised that audiences of bishops, aldermen, 
church workers; ooo children and ‘general public’, most of 


pe 4 ms 


years ago, Mr. Eliot put forward certain general propositions | 


ject; but Mr. Eliot obviously does have very strong feelings 


_ third proposition, the necessity of providing a verse that will be - 


‘Journey of the Magi’ » will not be in the ee Sue b 


x *. 


The a Se 4) Taivenee life which is to bring Oxford to ay 

the minds of Empire. listeners on June 7, is to cover many © : 
characteristic University activities, and the noises appropriate _ 
to the Eights week races and a Union debate will be heard _ 
. equally with adecture and a Bach choir rehearsal. While the 
generations move rapidly at a University, established features 


change very little and the administrator in Asia or the West 
Indian planter will find coming from his wireless set sounds 


which will transplant him back perhaps a quarter of a century. . 
It will give increased vitality to the life of corporate institu- 


tions and to their hold on their old members, this new power 


to awaken past memories. That is why the Oxford Society, | 


which exists to maintain and strengthen that hold, has been so 
active in promoting this broadcast. Perhaps we shall soon see 
far-sighted authorities in other seats of learning laying down 
records of outstanding occasions, as men used to lay down 


cellars of wine, looking ten, twenty or more years ahead. 


American college students are known for the rest of their lives 
by the year of graduation of the class to which they belong. 


Benjamin Jowett used to say that a man’s last year at college ~ 


was worth all the earlier ones, and the man who distinguishes 
himself in the scholastic, athletic or other occasions of his year 
may now hope or fear that a permanent record of his red-letter 
days will be filed away, and that as a middle-aged man he may 
suddenly be moved, perhaps to repentance and tears and new 
resolves, by hearing his own youthful voice reading out his 
prize poem. The age of record is upon us, and pedagogues will 
have a new weapon when they want to be caustic and will be 
able to ask if a student really wishes his slovenly essays to be 
preserved as a sample of the University life of his day. But 


public men, when they incline to grow weary of public func- 


tions, orations and compliments, will take new heart at the 


thought that they are providing not only material for the social 
“historian but wireless entertainment for the future, and for 


their own old age. The old question—What did Mr. Gladstone 


‘say in 1882?—is one which the gramophone and the blattner- 


stille recording process is going to answer with all too devasta- 


Sra precision for the public men of the future. 


* * x om 


Those of our readers who are quick to rebuke us whenever 
-we reproduce an abstract painting, will be cheered to know 
that there are developments of modern art which they are 


likely to be spared, if for no other reason than that the resources 
of picture-reproduction have not yet enabled us to do them 
justice. A correspondent i in America sends us word of the very 


‘latest in pictures; ‘mobiles’, the work of Alexander Calder, 


beside which the products of Unit One, he assures us, look 


positively old-fashioned. ‘Entering the gallery’, the account 


goes, ‘one is greeted with the rhythmic hum and buzz of 
machinery, while the eye is caught by the fascinating spectacle 


of movements that are various, yet simultaneous and har- 


monious. Sculpture, painting and mechanics have been com- 
bined in this ballet of abstract forms and orchestrated colours. 
Brightly tinted spheres and discs dance on flexible wires; 


“some kept in constant repetitive motion by electric machinery; 
“others set in spasmodic erratic motion by a touch of the hand 


whenever desired. Each part of each piece moves in a different 
direction, like the parts of a complicated machine, or the 
musicians in an orchestra—in and out, up and down, back 
and forth. It is this three-dimensional motion, together with 
the abstract forms and brilliant colours, that make these 
creatures seem so far removed from even the most stylistic 
moving picture. A huge disc, swinging diagonally through a 
wide, white, wooden frame, recalls the pendulum of a clock. 
In the same frame, a big, white spiral twists endlessly, cork- 
screw-fashion. Another piece, made of metal rings, tinkles 


musically as a bell. Four spheres, bobbing on pliant wire 
“stems, are graduated in colour as in size—the biggest, clear 


yellow, the medium, orange, the smallest, red—one of Calder’s 


favourite colour schemes’. Precisely, our correspondent adds, - 


as if Wadsworths really moved or Paul Klees really twittered. 


*Now published in book-form: The Rock, by T. 'S) Biiot. Faber. 2s. 6d, 


simply pleased thata great contemporary poet should have been — oe 
given the opportunity of writing aiteceliee? apopularaudience, — 
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Scotland’s “Mirror 


Architecture 


By ROBERT HURD 


EFORE reviewing the architectural position of 
Scotland today let us glance at her architectural 
traditions. Scottish buildings were until recently 
invariably of stone; planning and construction com- 
pared with English methods were remarkably fluid and 
free, Low Country and French influences often being in 
evidence. Craigievar Castle in Aberdeenshire clearly reveals 
the ‘functional’ attitude of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Scots builders and designers; the upper storeys 
were built to suit internal convenience almost regardless of 
external formality or appearance, and yet the result seems 
to me completely satisfying and well unified. The same might 
be said of The Study, Culross, Fife, of Fordeil Castle, Fife, 
and many other buildings of like date. Small houses were 
compactly planned, harled and whitewashed. Details such as 
finials, dormers, mouldings, crowsteps and heraldic panels 
were often quaint rather than graceful, but they were full of 
vigour, and the Scots builder of three hundred years ago had 
undoubtedly a special genius for roof design and construction 
of all kinds; the photograph of Midmar* shows this well enough, 
and any visitor to Edinburgh 
can see the remarkable turreted »» 
roof of Canongate Tolbooth. Re 
However quaint certain fea- fa. 
tures might be,the Scots build- **» 
er’s sense of general mass and 
proportion was seldom at 
fault, and he had plenty of 
courage. 

The Renaissance, starting 
with Sir William Bruce, 
much under French influence, 
and ‘continuing’ with the family 
Adam, Playfair, Elliot, Hamilton 
andthe rest, while producing 
buildings of dignity and charm, 
swamped the simplicity of this 
Scots tradition, though it still 
keeked out at one. from the 
rubble backs of sophisticated 
buildings wellinto the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The 
first man who seems to have 
grasped its true significance, 
apart from period details, was 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh7, 
who along with Gropius was # 
the begetter of modern Eurc-  ™ 
pean architecture. 

Since the War architecture 
has been directly affected by 
various. economic and social 
movements in Scottish - life. 
That is natural, for architec- 
ture is a country’s mirror. 
Whereas before 1918 a sub- 
stantial part of Scottish archi- 
tectural achievement consisted 
of large country houses, today, 
owing to the decrease of in- 
vestment incomes, the number 
of these in erection has dimin- 
ished almost to vanishing 
point, and indeed when one 
thinks of the expressions given 
to nineteenth-century ‘baro- 
nialism’ one cannot really pretend that this tendency is 
altogether regrcitable. True, Lorimer led the barons into 
happier paths, but where could it all end? Then, industrial 
depression has practically brought city building to a standstill; 
the ‘drift south’ has prevented the erection of new office blocks 
and banks on the wholesale scale witnessed in London during 


‘ 
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Seventeenth-century funcuonal aichiteccure at Craig:evar, 
Aberdeenshire 


the past few years. The depression has, however, also had its | 


reflex actions, for in order to create work and prepare the way 
(literally) for more prosperous times,.road building has pro- 
ceeded in Scotland at a greater rate probably than in England 
as there was much leeway to make up, and with it have come 
the designing and making of many important bridges. Again, 
the need for creating more work and the desire to remedy 
ghastly slum conditions has caused the erection of vast 
quantities of council houses—so vast, in fact, that council 
housing bids fair to be regarded by future generations as 
typical ‘twentieth-century Scottish’. Parallel with this muni- 
cipal activity comes the monotonous mass of suburban build- 
‘ing which has helped to accommodate the extraordinary post- 
War exodus from the centre to the circumference of cities. 
Lastly, with this movement of population comes a belated 
increase in church building. + te: ~, Seeger 
One would have thought that these movements of popula- 
tion from country to town, and from town to suburbs, would 
have driven our Local Authorities to appreciate the benefits 
of town-planning—but Sir Patrick Geddes was a voice crying 
in the wilderness. In England 

: many Social Surveys and sub- 

' sequent Plans of Development 
have appeared with excellent 
educational and other results, 
but in Scotland not a single 
social survey is published forthe 
enlightenment of the general 
public (and heaven knows they 
need it); it follows naturally 
that there has been very little 
planned development on a large 
scale in Scotland. The public 
conscience is not aware of the 
need for it. Two exceptions 
brighten the gloom—Aberdeen 
and the Clyde valley; and the 
former, embracing not only 
Aberdeen City but parts of 
Aberdeen county and Kincar- 
dine county in a well-defined 
topographical unit, bids fair to 
be an ideal example of what 
can be accomplished by a Local 
Authority with patience where 
there isa will. Butin Edinburgh, 
or for that matter any other 
large Scottish city, tragic things 
may happen through lack of a 
survey and plan, and the average 
citizen, with his eye riveted to 
the minutie of archeological 
remnants in the Royal Mile, or 
to nothing but the sanctity of 
his own back green, will remain 
sublimely uncritical of the 
Town or Burgh Council that 
may be doing irretrievable 
damage on a large scale under 
his very nose. The mismanage- 
ment of the replanning and re- 


Edinburgh (the heart of the 
City round St. Giles’ Cathedral) 

ae uthor Makes one sigh for the advent 
Paes bi ie eBiccties of a second Lord Provost 
Drummond}, for a cultured man with strong practical ideals 
and the courage to carry them into practice. <7) 


We have no Letchworth or Welwyn, and it is significant 


1% 


that the garden city idea has not caught on in Scotland, for 
the ideals of controlled development implicit in such schemes 


do not harmonise with the strong individualism of the Scot. 


* On the front cover—note the ‘swept’ valleys between turret and main roof, obviating all hard lines—one of the chief faults of Victorian baronialism 
+ An article 6n Mackintosh appeared in Tur LisTENER of July 19: 1933 
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_ . planning is exceptional, if not unique, in Scotland. 
_.. Undoubtedly the bulk of modern Scots building does 
_ ie in municipal and speculative housing. Speculative work 
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House near Edinburgh—Architects : Spence and Kininmouth 


grouping is” 
poor and mo- 

notonous com- 
pared .(for 
instance) with 
the co-opera- 
tive flats in 


‘Haystack’ house . 


Stockholm; indeed, the gloom of such 
schemes as that outside Stirling (Callander 
Road) or at Niddrie, Edinburgh, has to be 
seen to be believed. An exception is the 
Quadrant at Saughton, Edinburgh, and 
Broad Street, Alloa, though one criticism 
applies to all—the appalling lack of light 
and fresh colour; good planning and rest- 
ful external form are certainly indispensa- 


Photograph: J. WW. Hills ble, but without: colour are as interesting 


is teyond comment. Council housing is divided into 
three types, rural, suburban and central. Rural housing 
has been dominated recently by the ‘haystack’ house, almost 
entirely non-Scottish in appearance but compactly planned, 

serviceable and of reposeful appearance. State assist- 
| ance has enabled crofters in the Hebrides and West High- 
lands to replace their black and white thatched houses 
: with concrete structures; they reproduce in concrete the grim 

proprieties of Victorian villadom and it is a pity that the 
Departments of Agriculture and Health do — 
not keep a stricter control of the external 
appearance of cottages on which public 
_ -money is spent. In Lowland districts the 
. Sanderson’ Homes give a practical lead 
4 because every cottage in that scheme con- 
forms to Depatiment of Health require- 
ments and wes eligible for a grant; and it 
is safe to say that few, if any, Scottish 
council houses equal the Sanderson Homes 
in design. They are modern in feeling, and 
windows, whinstone walls and stacks are 
typically Scottish in character, which is a 
practical advantage and not only a senti- 
mental attraction. 

Suburban council houses are frequently 
two-flatted but otherwise have.a lack of 
character similar to rural housing. ‘Tene- 
| ment housing has had a large development 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh, partly in sub- 
~ _ urban as well as central areas. The units 
; are well planned and where, in Edinburgh, 
q the corporation has troubled to recondition 
; existing stone tenements the result is very 
5 satisfying, as the tall stone frontages with 
their severe fenestration admirably: suit - 
4 modern planning. But the average new 

: tenement, a composition in grey 
pee roughcast and slate, is 

«m, not interesting and the 
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Monotony in variety—Scottish Council Housing 
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*Housing of the Working Classes (Scotland). 


as a boiled egg without salt. A booklet* 

of type council houses, taken from existing schemes, was 
published recently by the Scottish Department of Health in 
a laudable effort to forward the movement for good design; 
but, frankly, it contains few examples worth copying and 
one is driven to the conclusion that Scottish Local Authorities 
Jack sufficient discrimination to sponsor first-class architecture. 
Most travellers in Scotland know a Wade bridge when they 
see one; its grace and practicability is extraordinarily satis- 
fying. Inevitably the spate of road-making since the War hes 


Lucy Sanderson Cottage Homes, Galashiels—Architects : Mears and Carus-Wilson 
- Photograph: J. W, Huils 


involved the erection of many new bridges, and with Wade 
and Telford as a precedent, and the watchful eye of the 
Association for the Preservation of Rural Scotland upon them, 
engineers and architects have been on their mettle. Many of 
the new concrete bridges have been designed by London 
architects and engineers, but the West Highland Road to 
Inverness was bridged by two Edinburgh firms, and the 
results, at Fort William, Invergarry, River Cich and Inver- 
moriston,-are admirably suited both to purpose and setting 
and ferm an important contribution to contemporary Scots 
architecture. Invergarry is a single span, frankly concrete 
(pink granite colour) and full of subtleties of line and mass; 


Invermoriston is more complex in form, the concrete is faced 
H.M. Stationery Office, Edinburgh. ts. 
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Invermoriston Bridge—Architects for this and Invergarry Bridge, Mears and Carus-Wilson. Engineers, Messrs, Hall-Blyth 


with whinstone, and whether or no one regards such scene- 
painting as moral rhe result here is undeniably satisfying. 
Invergarry bridge, however, proves that frankly modern con- 
crete structures—not necessarily bridges—~look weil in moun- 
tain districts provided the engineers can be persuaded not to 
trick them out with battlements and other ‘architectural’ 
impedimenta. Highiand hydro-electric stations have needed 
careful watching and pruning. 

Sir Robert Lorimei, with his fascinating restorations and 
revival of pre-Renaissance Scots tradition, unwittingly created 
a rather unintelligent demand for the Scots antique which 
until recently has held up the advent, or rather development, 
of modern architecture in Scotland. I say ‘development’, for 
did not Charles Rennie Mackintosh design the Glasgow 
School of Art in 1894 while Lorimer was still young? The 
Glasgow School of Art was more pregnant for the future of 
European architecture than the work of any other British 
architect, Lore: and Lutyens included, but with Lorimer’s 
populer success Mackin- 
tosh’s brave venture in 
Glasgow remained large- 
ly unappreciated and 
practically bairen of 
offspring except abroad. 
Only recently in . the 
West Highland. bridges 
and in works by such 
young architects as 
Spence, Kinninmenth 
and Mervyn Noad have 
Signs reappeared of the 
modern Scottish idiom 
which Mackintosh set 
going at the beginning 
of the’ century. The 
courage and freedom 
which enabled ‘Greek’ 
Thomson to eyolve his 
amazingly massed St. 
Vincent’s Church, Gias- 
gow, arid Mackintosh his 


shvergarty Bridge 


Glasgow Schocl of Art, is still living, for freedom of design is 
the natural aptitude of a Scottish architect properly founded in 
his country’s past architectural achievement. Lorimer did 
not, alas! live long enough to work through traditional- 
ism to modernity (though St. Peter’s Church in Edinburgh is 
an exception to this generalisation) and the ‘educated’ public is 
still largely under the impression that only the antique is a 
worthy end in itself, thus stifling the demand for modern 
developments and turning attention away from modern Scot- 
land as she really.is. This, coupled with comparative lack of 
wealth and the drift south, is the root cause of the fact that so 
little modern architecture exists in Scotland today, while lack of 
discriminating knowledge with the resulting timidity (call it 
‘caution’ if the occasion demands tact) encourages playing for 
safety—banishing colour and originality from housing schemes 
and plastering Edinburgh with innumerable dark green front 
doors. These may seem small things in themselves, but they 
are features which bulk largeiy on the Scottish scene in the 
eyes of outsiders from 
brighter lands, and natur- 
ally they wonder if we 
are quite sane to tolerate 
such dullness. But we are 
gradually throwing it off, 
and as Scotland grows 
more conscious of herself 
so will her architecture 
thrive. 


The latest additions to 
the Rose and Crown Li- 
brary. (Faber, 5s. each) 
are G. K. Chesterton’s 
Chaucer and Hilaire Bel- 
loc’s Fames the Second. 
Chapman and Hall have 
re-issued The Little 
Chronicle of Magdalena 
Bach (price 3s. 6d.), now 
over the name of its 
author, Esther Meynell; 
and Constables, Harold 
Nicolson’s Verlaine, first 
published in 1921 (price 
78. 6d). is 
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2 ce’ WILLIAMS: In order to save time, may I say 
j that my ideal is probably. the same as yours, namely, 
. that I want people paid the highest possible wages that 
industry will stand: but I-am going to suggest that in 


‘4 certain respects Trade Unionism on its present lines is hindering 


father” than helping towards that ideal. I do not deny the 
; ce Of collective - bargaining, but I often think that 
collective bargaining has been so rigid that industrial progress 


has been’ ‘hampered; ‘ new methods of production have not been ~- 


_ developed, and, as a result, the ability of industry to pay 
eae wages: is lower than otherwise would be the case, What 
I object to in collective bargaining: is its rigidity; and that is’ 
particularly in evidence when you are dealing with an industry 
as contains within itself a great many. sub-divisions. . i 

A. Contry: My view on that question is the outcome of some 
Pecnyake ‘practical experience. I put it forward as the view 
of the ae million trade unionists whose spokesman I am as 
- this year’s President of the Tradés Union Congress. Organisa- 
tions of employers and workpeople practise collective bargaining 
_ for the simple ; and sufficient reason that it pays them to do so; 
it works to their mutual advantage; it keeps industry going with 
a minimum of friction and. interruption ‘such as you would be 
bound to get if individual contracts had to be arranged between 
the thousands | ‘of individual employers and the millions of 


= ‘individual -wage-earners. Employers, ‘on their side, enter into 
_hegotiations with the idea of paying as little as they can: the 


workers, on their side, want to get as much as possible. 
WiLuraMs: It is just the same transaction that you get when 
you go into a shop to buy something—or, at any rate, our women 


_ folk do that sort of thing. But take a trade which I happen to 


know about—the engineering trade—and which is a curious 
industry because under that one name you have a good many 
_ very different industries; they are all the same in that they are 


_ all fabricating things out of metal, but one is making agricultural 


_ machinery, and another makes electrical machinery, and another 
motor-cars. Inside that industry there’s an enormous variation 
in the relative prosperity at any given moment. Now it seems 
to me that there is a case where collective bargaining has 
very definitely its disadvantages, because the wages which will 
permit the depressed section of engineering to continue are 
wages which automatically will afford enormous profits to a 
prosperous branch of the industry; and therefore you have 
either got to ruin one section or deprive the workers in another 
section of a much higher rate than they’re getting, as you are 
going to force employers to make abnormally Bae profits 
whilst another branch goes down. 

- ConLey: I don’t admit for one moment that collective bar- 
gaining resembles the transactions of a shopkeeper with his 
‘customers. Collective bargaining substitutes for a multitude of 
separate and individual contracts ‘one general or collective con- 
‘tract between a body of employers: and a Trade Union of work- 
‘people. From the workers? point of view, of course, collective 
_ bargaining through the Union equalises: their side of the nego- 
_tiations and guarantees them alf'a square deal which they 
“would: not get if they had to approach the employer one by one. 
“AS for the points about the relative degrees of prosperity as be- 


4ween one branch and another ‘of the same industry, most 


agreements take account of differential conditions of this kind. 
-Aren’t such variations Sree ie in the fila ws trade 
Se aeegt eet 

- WituiaMs: Yes, but they’re ona district: poeta’ than’ an ating 
trial basis: you have the London: rates, the Halifax rates, the 
‘Manchester rates, and so on. But, of course, what has happened 
in practice thas been the development of the piece rate. And the 
more you get on with piece rates the farther you get away—un- 
Jess you have an industry free» from- ‘Standardisation—from 
- Yeally collective bargaining: I “realise, on the other hand, that 
piece rates are designed in ‘general so-as- to enable. the: work- 
_ people to earn at least a minimum: ‘percentage in excess of what. 
they would earn in a week on time rates, ee to that’ Seam igen 
Pee rates are linked-to time-rates. © -- © 

Con_ey: I have never heard i it aicpeadd betchs sia the Sxink 
of piece rates: involves :a departure from the principle of collec- 
_ tive pl grwen There i is really no difference in the process of 


A Diecaeas between Hi Gs WILLIAMS and A. CONLEY | af et 


negotiating an agreement containing piece ‘rates from one con- 7 


taining time rates; in most agreements you” will find proyisions 
relating to both time rates and piece rates. Why, in my own 
Union 80 per cent. of the members are working: on- pices, ‘rates 


fixed by collective bargaining. © oe Ses 


_ Witiiams: And who fixed the piece ne he 3 

ConLEY: Piece rates are fixed in the same way as time rates, by 
_ agreement between the two sides. You will find in most agree- 
_ ments provisions which recognise differential conditions as be- 
tween one group of workers and other groups in the industry or 
trade concerned. There is really, Williams, nothing in your point 


-about varying conditions in an industry, even an industry as 
complex as engineering, being ignored in collective bargaining. — 


My experience is that it is precisely the adjustment of the 


' general terms of an agreement to variations and exceptions 
which one side or the other feels it necessary to make, which 
' prolongs the negotiations. If that is what you mean by ‘rigidity’ : 
I can only say that a copy of any national agreement, covering 
any really complicated industry—for instance, the cotton tex- 


tile trades—should convince you that the collective bargain 


embodied in it is extraordinarily flexible and precise in its adjust- 


ment to sometimes minute variations. : 


WILLIAMs: My reference to ‘rigidity’ was rather to the ulti- 
mate effect of Trade Union action in maintaining systems of 
payment intended to maintain a minimum standard of living, 
but which may be quite unsuitable when entirely new methods 
of production are introduced; for it is often the case that with a 
change in the method of production there may be a big reduc- 
tion in the piece rates, though actually the workpeople will earn 
more in a week. There is also the different case where a wage 


‘rate fixed in time of prosperity is maintained when the circum- 


stances unfortunately render a reduction necessary, and if the 
reduction does not take place the ultimate effect is a reduction of 
employment. n 

Contey: I am familiar with the argument—and other stailae 
arguments. The basis of the contention is that the proportion 
of the manufacturer’s product which has to be paid away in 


wages determines the number of men he can employ, and the. 


larger that proportion the smaller the employment. Essentially, 
as I understand it, the suggestion is that the Unions, by their 
insistence upon maintaining wages, prevent the adaptation of 
wages to the movement of prices. ‘Rigidity’ in this sense is, toa 

trade unionist like myself, another name for maintenance of the 
workers’ standard of life. I say quite frankly that the Unions 
would fail in their prime purpose if they did not succeed in 


keeping wages up, even when prices are falling. That is what 


Unions are for: to prevent the lowering of wages and the 
worsening of conditions of employment, as far as they can 
possibly do so, in times of depression, and to raise wages and 


improve conditions of employment when economic circum- 
stances permit. We have consistently maintained as trade 


‘unionists that wage cuts are not a remedy for economic de- 
pression, but, in fact, only intensify it by reducing the amount 
of purchasing power at the disposal of the great mass of con~ 
sumers. I claim that the Unions.have rendered a service of vital 
importance to the community in resisting wage cuts; they have 


‘maintained -the standard of life, the standard of social well-being 


—yes, and compelled the leaders of industry to look in another 
direction for reducing costs of production than by wage cuts: to 
rationalisation of industry, the elimination of waste, more effi- 
ciency in management, less cut-throat competition. I could give 
you instances of the way in which the technical equipment of an 
industry and greater efficiency and economy in its management 


have resulted from Unions being powerful enough to impose a 


standard of wages which the employers said the industry could 


not afford to pay. They had to afford it. 


_ WiiiaMs: I quite agree with that. There are cases—no doubt 


many of them—where the Trade Union in the first place has 
succeeded in forcing on the employer a rate of wages which was 


higher than the economic circumstances justified, and, as a con- 
sequence, the employer has: looked round for new methods— 
necessarily improved: methods—and by so doing has.made the 
uneconomic wage into an economic one. And I quite agree that 
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in that way Trade Unionism has sometimes forced an improve- 
ment in methods of production and thus raised the standard of 
living. 

CONLEY: One aspect of the argument we hear a ‘good deal 
about just now is the plea that British workers must accept a 
lower standard of life because British industry faces the com- 
petition of cheap foreign labour. Carry on that process of re- 


‘ducing labour costs—that is, lowering wages—to meet the com- 
‘petition of under-paid labour in another country, and where will 


it end? It must end in every country’s standard of-life being 


xeduced to the level of the lowest. We trade unionists don’t 


intend to allow a race towards the coolie standard of life to begin 
if we can stop it; not only where our own country is concerned, 
but every other country as well. That is why we are striving, and 
always have striven, to develop Trade Unionism as an inter- 
national movement, and why we have given steadfast support 
to the work of the International Labour Organisation under the 
League of Nations. For we believe the proper way to deal with 
unfair competition arising from underpaid labour in foreign 
countries is to organise that labour and to assist the process by 
International Labour conventions which will raise the standards 
and conditions of employment in the lowest countries to the 
level of the highest. I put it to you, Williams, quite definitely, 
thatthe Unions are discharging a social duty of the utmost value 
and importance in refusing to allow the economic depression 
that prevails to be made the pretext for lowering wages. 

WILLIAMs: I am not going to argue against the desirability of 
obtaining such international arrangements, if they are possible; 
but our experience does not indicate that there is much hope of 
inducing foreigners to alter their conditions of work in order 
that our people may obtain employment and their own people 
lose it. 

CoNnLEy: I agree about the difficulties, but let me remind you 
that the Government which you support is at this moment 
passing through Parliament a Bill to prevent the undercutting 
of Trade Union wages in an industry which is facing severe 
foreign competition, and in which a large number of employers 
refuse to be parties to collective bargaining and numbers of 
workers are prepared, through stress of unemployment, to take 
jobs at lower wages than the Union agreements provide for. 
I refer to the Cotton Wages Bill. I think you opposed it. 

WiLiiaMs: I spoke in Parliament last week in support of an 
amendment to this very Bill, and in doing so I believe I was 
acting in the permanent interest of the cotton operatives and of 
their employers; for obviously the difficulty at the moment 
facing the Lancashire cotton industry is Japanese competition, 
and we are not going to be helped in our fight against that by 


- undue rigidity in wage agreements. 


COoNLEY: The Bill doesn’t touch the amount of wages paid to 
the cotton operatives at all; it neither raises nor lowers wages, 
nor does it interfere in any way with the fixing of wages by the 
ordinary methods of negotiation between organisations of em- 
ployers on the one side and Trade Unions on the other. The 
Bill simply lays it down that when an agreement has been 
negotiated, the wages it provides for shall be paid by all the 
employers in the industry, federated and non-federated alike. 
It makes undercutting of wages illegal. And it does this avowedly 
to prevent anarchic competition in the industry, and to save 
the system of collective bargaining from being completely 
destroyed in that industry. Mark you, it is a Government Bill: 
and it isn’t far removed in principle from Acts of Parliament 
which have been operating in other industries for a number of 
years. 

WILLIAMS: You mean the Trade Board Acts? Yes: but those 
Acts were designed primarily to meet what we call ‘sweating’— 
cases where wages were paid on which it was impossible for 
any decent person to exist. I think there is a very big difference 
between that and regulating the wages of an incistcy which is 
not regarded as a sweated industry. 

CONLEY: Very well, take the sweated trades—which happen 
to be those with which my own Union has been intimately asso- 
ciated: For a number of years, as far back as 1920, the Trade 
Union rates of wages which have been fixed in the ordinary way 
by negotiation between the Union and the employers’ organisa- 
tions have been the Trade Board rates. What is the difference 
between this and the position which the.cotton industry will be 
placed in when the Bill is passed? By 

WititaMs: When was the Trade Board introduced? 

Conte: The first Act was passed in 1910 and the Trade 
Board for the tailoring trade was established in 1912. From 1912 
to 1920 we developed the system of collective bargaining. Since 


1920 the wages in our industry have been arrived at by collective 
bargaining fixed in national agreements, and made obligatory 
through Trade Board determination upon the whole trade. 

WiLiiAMs: To what extent is your industry a machine- 
operated industry? 

_CONLEY: The industry is now largely mechanised. I-should 
say go per cent.—not less—of the total amount of labour. 

WILLIAMS: Is the cutting done by machinery? ed: 

Contry: Some of it is. We have in the trade what is called 
‘band-cutting’ machines, run by electrical power. The number 
of cutters employed in the factory trade as a whole will not 
exceed 15 per cent. of the total labour employed in the trade. 

_ WILLIAMs: What is your view about increasing efficiency and 
production by introducing every labour-saving device you can 
think of? 

Conzey: Well, the Trade Union movement does not oppose 
rationalisation of industry. 

WILLIAMs: Yes: but in actual practice? My experience is that 
the ordinary Trade Union member believes that machinery 
causes unemployment. He believes this, and acts accordingly. 
I think he is wrong: I believe that machinery, using the word in 
the widest sense to cover every device for increasing efficiency, 
is the only way wees in the material sense we have raised 
ourselves. 

CoNLEY: The rade unionist is perfectly right in believing that 
machinery causes unemployment. “Technological unemploy- 
ment’ as it is called—unemployment resulting from displace- 
ment of labour by machinery—is an indisputable fact. 
Machinery ought to cause unemployment—but we ought to 
call it by its right name—leisure. The trouble is that neither the 
work nor the leisure is equitably distributed. Nor, under the 
existing wage system, can we consume the superabundance of 
wealth which science and mechanical invention, in alliance 
with labour and skill, have made available. 

WILLIAMs: In my view there is no superabundance of wealth: 
there is still, in fact, an acute shortage. All my friends are short 
of things which they would like to have; they haven’t got them 
because they haven’t the money to buy them. In the long run 
they only obtain money either by making goods or rendering 
services, and clearly, in a world where most people are short of 
goods, it is absurd to talk of over-production. What is wrong 
is the ‘something’ which prevents the exchange of commodi- 
ties. I believe the most important item in this ‘something’ is 
economic fear. What worries me is that because our system is 
upset for one reason, people are. led to believe it is another 
reason, and are accordingly attacking machinery and other 
methods of increased production because they regard them as a 
cause of the trouble: whereas I regard machinery as the method 
whereby we can raise the standard of living. 

CoNLEY: It isn’t machinery that the trade unionist objects to 
— it’s the way in which machinery is permitted to throw men out 
of work with no provision made for them, and because the 
increasing wealth which the machine produces is not consumed 
but gluts the market. And apparently the only remedy that 
governments, industrialists, and business men generally can 
suggest for this state of affairs is to impose restrictions upon 
industry and trade. Instead of inventing ways of increasing the 
consuming power of the community, they are inventing methods 
of restricting production, and wilfully destroying vast accumula- 


tions of primary products, food and raw materials, which the | 


‘market’ cannot absorb, although millions of people go hungry, 
ill-clad, and live in hovels.. Talk of Trade Union restrictions! 


Is there anything in Trade Union theory or practice comparable. 


to the theory that governs the policy and action of governments, 
industrialists, and_business interests generally in dealing with 
this problem? Isn’t this the effect of that policy—that you afe 


reproducing, in the age of plenty, the conditions of an age of © 


scarcity, ignorance and brutish manual toil? There is no shortage 
of commodities. The trouble is mal-distribution of commodities. 

WutiiaMs: Evidently then we are in fundamental agreement 
on your last point; but you don’t deny that people are better 
off than they used to be? I think that the man in regular work 


today is doing very well and enjoying a relatively high standard — : : 
of living because the general level of wages is high—if the 
‘Ministry of Labour figures are accurate. There have not been — 


any very large. falls in wages since December, 1929, ‘whilst the >“ : 


price of commodities has fallen very heavily indeed; and 
therefore the man who is in regular work in most trades is 


better off than i in 1929. 
Coney: Well, there is a simple test. Our Trades 
(Continued on page ees 
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The Fosse Way—II 


By G. M. BOUMPHREY 


O look at Cirencester today you would never think 

- that. it. was once the second largest city in Britain. 

Yet, in Roman times, London was the biggest, with 

; 330 acres, Cirencester second with 240. To begin 
with, it was an important road junction. As well as the Fosse 
Way, running north-west to Lincoln and south-west to 
Axminster (with forks to Exeter and Dorchester), there were 
other roads to Silchester (with forks to Winchester and Old 
Sarum), St. Albans through Alchester, Gloucester and one 
called the White Way running due north. As well as all this, 
Cirencester was the centre of the rich wool trade of the 
Cotswolds. It must have been a good town. It has never been 


possible to excavate it properly—like Silchester—but we know 


that -there wes a 
forum and a large 
basilica or town hall 
320 feet long and 70 
feet wide—and,judg- 
ing by the bits that 
have been found, this 
must have been an 
unusually magnifi- 
cent building. To- 
day Cirencester: is 
just a quiet little 
Cotswold town, with 
a splendid medizval 
church. There are 
few Roman- British 
remains to be seen. 
Forty or fifty mosaic 

ayements have been 


times, and some of 
these are in the little 
museum there with 
other interesting 
things. One of the 
most curious is a bit 
of plaster with a 
square word ; 
scratched on it: ‘Rotas opera tenet arepo sator’—Arepo, the 
sower, guides the wheels carefully. Until this turned up, square 
words were thought to date from the Middle Ages, when they 
were used as charms. 

The Fosse Way doesn’t start out from Cirencester on 
the line it came in at. It leaves the town in company with 
Akeman Street, the Roman Road to St. Albans, and then, 
a mile out, turns due north for another mile where it bears 
to the east more or less along its proper course once more. 
In fact, on the map it looks as though the Fosse had been 


made first, before Cirencester and had then been bent a little © 


on each side of the town to bring it through it. Cotswold 
country hardly needs describing: it has been praised so often. 
Its charm to me lies firstly in the beautiful lie of the land, 


Tessellated pavement in the Roman villa at Chedworth 


the hills and uplands and the views along pleasant little 
valleys, often with streams at the foot; and secondly in the 
lovely Cotswold stone which, like the golden stone of Dorset, 
seems to have the sun in it. Take away the stone—and the 
distinctive architecture which has resulted from it—and you 
would have robbed the Cotswolds of a great part of their 
charm. The trees aren’t particularly large or luxuriant com- 
pared with other parts of southern England, but they are in 
exactly the right scale for the country they are set in. Even 
my main road was as beautiful as I could want, climbing 
gradually from Cirencester on to higher ground past meadows, 
woods and valleys, sometimes with the native stone showing 
in-a small quarry, and then, at 6} miles, plunging steeply 
down to Fossbridge. 
Here I digressed for 
some miles to the 
left to visit the villa 
at Chedworth. The 
first thing to be said 
about Roman villas 
is that they were not 
the country houses 
of rich Romans who 
came from Italy to 
spend a few weeks 
in them—in the way 
that rich people have 
villas at Nice or 
Mentone nowadays. 
Villa in Latin means 
‘farm’: and that is 
exactly what Roman 
villas were. They 
were large, self-sup- 
porting farms—and 
they were practically 
all owned by well- 
to-do Britons. If 
you look at a-map 
of Roman Britain 
you will see that 
there are not many towns on it; but there are hundreds 
of villas. Nearly all of these are south and east of the line 
of the Severn and Trent, and these rivers mark the limits 
reached by Ostorius Scapula in A.D. 47, just beyond the 
line of the Fosse Way. North and west of this were mines 
and a few towns, most of them military stations, but prac- 
tically no villas. In other words, beyond the Fosse Way Britain 
was never completely Romanised in all the 365 years of Roman 
occupation that followed. Below this line the richer Britons 
no doubt came to consider themselves and to be considered 
Romans. Being a Roman did not mean that you were an 
Italian and had been born in Rome. Agricola, for instance, 
was a Gaul; the emperors Trajan and Hadrian were Spaniards. 
Paul of Tarsus was a Jew, and so, no doubt, many Britons 
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Leaden vessels dug up at Bourton, now in the Cheltenham Municipal Museum 


By courtesy of Lt.-Col. J. D. Blythe 
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be as Roman as they could make it. The villas in Britain. 


thirty rooms in some cases; and they must have been ex- 


tremely comfortable to live in, not to say luxurious. They 


were usually built of timber on a stone foundation, one storey 


‘high (only once have traces of a staircase been discovered, 
-and they are by no means certain) with glass in the windows. 
The principal rooms would have a tessellated or mosaic floor 
and painted plaster on the walls. And they were centrally 
“heated by means of a thing called a hypocaust which worked 


like this: the floors were built up on pillars and the heat from 


~a furnace was led underneath them and into’ box tile flues 


built into the walls, so that both floors and Walls were warm. 
All but the poorest villas had their own baths, and these 
were a good deal more elaborate than our own bathroom. 
They were more like Turkish baths, with three rooms: a 
cool one with a cold plunge in it, a warm one and a hot one, 
heated by hypocausts. In fact you can say that the houses 


‘built in Britain during the Roman occupation were better 
than anything that followed for at least thirteen hundred years, - 
- better in some ways than anything until fifty years ago—as_ 
the people who lived in them must have been cleaner than 
anyone in this country until fifty years ago. The commonest 


shape for a Roman villa was, in plan, like a letter E with the 


‘middle bar left out. The main block had a corridor running 
along the front of it, which was stopped at each end by the 
_ projecting wings. So that in the centre there was a courtyard, 
‘more or less deep, a corridor at the back of it and wings on 
either side. Sometimes a wall closed the fourth side. of the 
' courtyard, sometimes rooms extended round all four sides of 


it, and sometimes it too had a roof. The villa at Chedworth, 


which I visited, must have been a pretty big one. The court- 


yard has a corridor right round it, with rooms on three sides 


-and the two wings extend forward much further even than _ 
the corridor across the courtyard. Like almost all villas it is - 
in a beautiful situation, facing east down a lovely wooded . 
- valley with a stream at the foot. Its own water supply came™ 


from a spring in hills behind which it was led toa stone pool 


with a little shrine by it. Chedworth has been really well. 


excavated. In many places the walls still stand three or four 
feet high, and above the tessellated pavements they have been 


extended and roofed in so as to give a very good idea of what 
it must all have looked like before it was destroyed. The 
-’ baths, furnaces and hypocausts are all to be seen, and on the 
north side of the courtyard several rooms contain large tanks, 
- which are thought to have been used for fulling, washing and 
_ dyeing cloth; the wool no doubt bought in Cirencester. So 
‘that this villa probably did a large business in addition to 
“supporting itself as a farm. There is an interesting little 
museum there of things that have been dug up from time to. 
' time: it seems to be difficult to do any gardening there without 
~ digging something up! In fact it’s a most fascinating place, — 
~ as well as being in beautiful country. As I left, one of our real 
English red squirrels scampered across the road and looked — 


at me from behind the trunk of a Scotch fir. 


The Fosse Way runs just to the west of Northleach, with — 
its beautiful church—absurdly large for its present require- 
' ments—and it then runs mostly over high uplands, dipping 
now and then into jolly little valleys or looking down them - 
from one end, until it comes to Bourton-on-the-Water.- But 


who could resist turning aside there to see the main street 
of the village with the little Windrush flowing along it under 
small arched stone footbridges by a wide strip of grass set 
with poplars, quite apart from the fact that they have just 
been excavating at Bourton and have found a Roman well 
and courtyard. They also dug up two mysterious lead vessels, 


about the size of wash-tubs but decorated on the outside. _ 


These are certainly Roman, too, but no one can imagine what 
they were for. They are now in the museum at Cheltenham. 
Unfortunately whoever was responsible for building the bun- 


_ galow where all these things were found could not or would 


not wait for the site to be thoroughly excavated, so we shall 
have to wait till the bungalow’s life is done before knowing 
whether it is the site of another villa or not. But Bourton is 


- full of interest archzologically. It includes an Iron Age camp, 


where Bronze Age pottery has also been found, and in a gravel 


‘pit was found a pit dwelling evidently once inhabited by a 


weaver, since the holes for the uprights of his loom were 


* found, as well as the stone he sat on while at work. Also ~ 
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~ from Bourton a Roman road, called Riknild Street, forks to 
. the left_and runs almost due north through modern Birming- 
were perhaps not quite as big as some found on the continent, ham to. Wall on Watling Street. Three miles on, after crossing 
‘but they were quite big enough—with as many as twenty or 


mans. The life they lived in their villas would 
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the river Dikler,-the Fosse also turns almost north and runs) 
up a steep hill, tree-lined -all the way, to Stow-on-the-Wold. 
This is a lovely village of stone houses, set high on a hill-top 
with fine views all round. Going down the hill the other side, 
I found a portion of the original Roman paving of the Fosse 
Way in a small railed enclosure. It consists of pieces of stone _ 
set edgeways and laid directly on to the bare face of the rock. 
Through Moreton-in-the-Marsh, past Stretton-on-the-Fosse 
and on as far as Halford—something over 30 miles—the main 
road followed the Fosse Way; and for much of the time, broad 
though it was, it hadn’t destroyed every trace of the old road. 
I could still see it, often enough, a raised bank along the wide 
green stretches at the side of the road. Then just after Halford: 


’ Bridge—where Charles I’s men were ambushed with the 


‘treasure they were bringing—half-a-mile past there the main 
road turned away to the west and left me with the Fosse as é 
a country road. The Cotswolds were behind me, but the ~ 
country seemed no less beautiful: the trees were bigger,  __ 
especially the elms, and bursting out into foliage all up their 
trunks in a way I have only noticed in Warwickshire and the 
counties along the valley of the Thames. Four miles on, near 
Combrook and Compton Verney, came the best piece of road 
since Cirencester—the Fosse on a causeway five feet high, 
with broad grassy stretches at the sides, dead straight ahead = 
and behind and flanked by magnificent elms and oaks—just 
one’s idea of what a Roman road should be like in such 
country. And then, beyond the crossing of the Warwick- 
Banbury road, I saw a welcome sight ahead: a gate. The Fosse a 
had got tired of being even a country road and turned into a 
farm track across fields, but a track on a raised causeway. 
It passed through a rectangle of embankments marked Roman 
Station on my map and carried on straight ahead. © 

Leamington was passed 3 miles to our left and another 5 
miles brought Stretton-on-Dunsmore, which ended a 20-mile 
stretch of almost dead straight road from Halford. At Brinklow = 
another camp was passed, and then Stretton-under-Fosse 
brought another magnificent stretch of road and high wide = 
causeway, the ditches at each side still showing plainly in — 
places—and for a good two miles a fine belt of trees on our — : 
left. Another mile brought High Cross, the Roman station ; 
Bennones, where the Fosse Way crosses Watling Street, the = 
great Roman road from London to Wroxeter or Chester. 
But whereas the Fosse Way is only a lane here, Watling Street — ( 
is far busier. In a farm garden at the cross roads is an old 
stone, said to mark the Roman centre of Britain. High Cross “ 
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is on high ground for that part of the world; and looking 

north-east by north I could see Narborough 7 miles away 

and directly beyond that what I think was Leicester, although. 

the air wasn’t quite clear enough for me to be certain. That _ 
“was my line; but there was no sign of the Fosse continuing 
along it. However, a hundred yards to my right I foundina = 
field of cows the sort of raised strip of turf that I’m getting _ 
pretty used to by now, and at the far end of the field it looked) 


-as though it ran between two hedgerows set closer together  _ 
‘than farming would suggest. And its direction was right. I. 
_ set off across the field and soon found myself on a grassy lane 
between the hedges. It was the Fosse Way sure enough. Ina 
mile it turned into a farm lane, and in another two the main | 
road to Leicester came roaring into it. I think we will skip 


the next 9 miles and come to Leicester itself. Leicester in 

Roman days was known as Ratae Coritani—Ratae of the 
Coritani; and, like Silchester, Dorchester and Cirencester, jt 
was a tribal capital. When the Romans came to Britain they 
didn’t upset the system of tribal government they found here: _ 
it was allowed to continue much as before with just 4 thin 
veneer of Roman ideas added. __, ek a 
_ There was a long stretch of five miles through suburbs, 
which I am not going to describe, though Thurmaston at 
3 miles is worth mentioning as being the place where 

a fine Roman milestone was found and is now in the 
Leicester museum. The Roman _ idea of a milestone was 
rather different from ours. In fact there are sometimes 
no miles marked at all and no indications of where the miles 
are from! When an important road was made or remade a 
milestone was usually put up recording the name of the 
emperor responsible, usually with a string of titles after his 
name. The. Leicester stone records that it was set upin A.D. 
120-121 in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian; then a long 
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ae of flattering remarks and “To Leicester—two miles’, 
_ which is hardly accurate, still less so in Roman miles, which 
__ were shorter than ours. After.crossing the river Wreak at 
6 miles out, the Fosse Way—a main road now all the way to 
Lincoln—gradually climbs on to a ridge between two river 
valleys, so that there are wide views on three sides. It was 


most noticeable after Leicester that the trees were a week or 


= 


_ two behind those further south, and on the whole rather 
smaller; but it is a good country, with its acres and acres of 

_ grassland and neat fences. For nearly 20 miles the road con- 
__ tinues along practically the same line, passing Vernométum, the 
site of a Roman station; and from Six Hills, a mile or two 


point at Cotgrave Gorse, 
you, there is a fine view 
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along the valley of the Trent and the low-lying ground to the 
east, with the Fosse Way cutting through it almost straight 
for Newark. It was specially good when I stood there, because 
the sky to the north-east from the horizon upwards was black 
with heavy thunderclouds. Against these the green of the 
fields and trees stood out wonderfully clearly in bright sun- 
light and by contrast the heavy sky took on almost the blue 
tint of.a bunch of grapes. Down the hill and.5 miles on I 
came to Castle Hill, the site of Margidunum. There is not 
much here to be seen as you pass by, but there is a lot to be 
learned, for Margidunum is the only fort along the 200 miles 
of the Fosse Way—the only one that has been found of that 
line of forts which Ostorius Scapula built at the end of the 
second part of the Roman conquest, when he had pushed his 
advance to the line of the Trent and Severn, just beyond the 
Fosse Way. Part of the fort has been very carefully excavated 
for some years past and an astonishing amount of its history 
reconstructed from what was found there, Quite a lot of the 


Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire 


great stone ramparts that surrounded it were still standing 
60 or 70 years ago; but like the paving of many a Roman road 
they made too useful a quarry for anyone building a house or 
a wall, and now all the stone left is -below ground level. 
Margidunum was probably an inhabited site before the 
Romans came. They usually kept on the Celtic names, and it 
has been suggested that Margidunum is short for Marigidu- 
num, which might mean ‘The fort of the King’s plain’. Traces 
of an old road lead across the Vale of Belvoir—the centre of the 
Coritani country—and it is possible that the hill on which 
Belvoir Castle stands once held the fortress-palace of the King 
of the Coritani. Margidunum was fortified by the Romans 
at an early date, probably A.D. 47 or 48, since it is not 
rectangular in plan as later forts were made. It was sur- 
rounded by no less than 6 ditches, which looks as though the 
district was hardly healthy for Romans at first, and the area 
enclosed was about 73 acres, enough for about 1,000 men, 
including some cavalry. The gateways were perhaps of stone, 
and there was a large bath house, but most of the men at 
least must have lived either in leather tents or in dug-outs. 
There was a well with a lining of oak, so well preserved as to 
still show marks of the saw and adze—after nearly 1,900 
years! After this period the camp bears traces of having been 
destroyed by fire, probably in Boadicea’s rebellion (which we 
shall reach next week). When this had been quelled the fort 
was rebuilt, the inner ditch filled up and at least some stone 
buildings added. However, by the beginning of the second 
century this part of Britain was so peaceful that a fort was no 
longer needed. The whole thing was dismantled and the Fosse 
Way straightened by being driven straight through the camp. 
’ Margidunum became just a posting station. One hundred and 
fifty years later there was more trouble: the Picts and Scots 
swept across England, and when this had been tidied up 
Margidunum was again fortified, this time with a great wall 
9 ft. thick and perhaps 20 ft. high. This was the wall that 
lasted almost to our own day. Perhaps when the legions were 
gone the now Roman-Celts may have made a stand against 
the Saxons from behind it, or more probably it. was just 
deserted. At any rate no invaders bothered to pull it down. 
It needed the Englishman—whose home often seems to be 
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somebody else’s castle—to do that! Six miles on from Margi- 
dunum at East Stoke is the site of another station, Ad Pontem, 


-where the remains of a Roman bridge across the Trent are 


said to have been found. But I found nothing to see there 
and pushed on along the flat road to Newark. This is a 
charming little town with a fine old castle by the Trent where 
the bad King John died (no doubt grieving for his baggage 
in the Wash) and a good little museum. But most of Newark’s 
history is medieval and later,and I am anxious to get § miles on 
to Potters Hiil, where a Roman villa is just being excavated. 

The way the villa was discovered is interesting. A farmer was 
putting up sheep hurdles, and in one part of the field wherever 


he tried to drive a stake in it would not go for more than a. 
’ few inches unless he used a crowbar. He got tired of this after 


a time, so he dug down to see what on earth it was stopping 
him, and, less than a foot below the surface, he found a 
tesselated pavement. Now it is being excavated by the curator 
from Newark Museum. So far they have found two pavements 


and some traces of walls and are trying to work out the plan. 


of the place, to see where to dig next. I went out to see it. 
It seems absurd to go out to the middle of a field, scrape aside 
a covering of straw and.see.a mosaic floor only a few inches 
down. But there it is. Then all sorts of interesting specula- 
tions arise. Potters Hill: there is no reason known for the 
name. The villa may turn out to be a Roman pottery, just as 
the one at Chedworth was a fulling establishment. The last 
thing I heard was that they have just realised the villa is in 
a dead straight line with a short lane which points in a dead 
straight line to a spot where it is said a Roman bridge crossed 
the Trent. And along this lane are two or three quarries, 


where the stone for the villa could have been got and also 
several beds of clay which might have supplied the pottery, 


Now I’m waiting to hear whether any traces can be found of 
the lane linking up with the villa in one direction and with 
the bridge site in the other. But ten miles ahead of me the 
three towers of Lincoln Cathedral are shining in the sun. 
On Potters Hill the Fosse Way makes a slight bend to the east 


and then runs dead straight for 7 miles and more. At the 


end of that, Lincoln—our first Roman colonia—must wait 
until next week. 
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Topics— 


bout Rossini’s 


‘Cinderella’ 


- By. FRANCIS TOYE 


liege Se YOUN! aes ntleman Gio: is not cere among. the 1 most 
ia AY alert of our music critics, but among the most inter- 
ty ae - esting of our composers, has just stated in print that 
the revival of Rossini’s ‘Cenerentola’ at Covent 


Soe Garden i is awaited with greater interest than was the produc- 
_ tion either of ‘Arabella’ or ‘Schwanda’. This may, or may not, 
d _ be so, but it proves at any rate that there are some intelligent 
a ‘musicians who still take an interest in Rossini. 
* ‘One thing is certain: it will be impossible for the public 
to -make- anything of ‘La Cenerentola’ unless they are 
prepared to leave a ‘great: many preconceived notions in the 
~ cloakroom. If they go- expecting the sonority even of contem- 
a porary German orchestration, if they expect naturalism in any 
- form, if misled by the title (which is, of course, the Italian for 
% _ Cinderella), they expect a romantic fairy tale, they will, in- 
cts $4 evitably, be disappointed. ‘La Cenerentola’ is none of these 
as things, so that it may be advisable for those who go to Covent 
Garden or listen to broadcast performances to acquire some 
preliminary i idea of its nature and characteristics. 


_Itis essentially a formal ¢ opera, written in accordance ithe 
the tenets of classical Comic Opera of the Neapolitan School. 
_~ Fundamentally, there is very little to distinguish it from, let 
<< __us say, an opera by Cimarosa. The conventions of opera buffa 

were a little more elastic, it is true, than those of opera seria, 
- but we should call them highly rigid nowadays. The character- 
_ istics of the different arias were firmly defined; there were 
some very definite limits beyond which the pretensions of the 

Sareesict might not pass; there was the recitative secco of cut 
and dried pattern. It was one of the glories of Rossini that he 
_ extended the bounds of all three, but he extended rather than 
abolished them. The general pattern of ‘La Cenerentola’, 
i - therefore, remains entirely formal, and the listener, to judge the 
pe sic aright, must be prepared to some extent to accept the 
a _ conditions and the ideals of the form. 


‘Cinderella’ inevitably suggests to an paclieh reader a fairy 
oe "story, but he will find no trace of it in ‘La Cenerentola’. Gone | 
a are the pumpkins, the mice, the fairy godmother, and even 
the slipper, which is replaced by a bracelet as appearing per-_ 
haps. more elegant to the Latin mind. Partly, no doubt, this 
was due to Rossini’s personal dislike of the fantastic in any 
’ form, but it must also be ascribed to the fact that opera buffa 
~ plots were definitely expected to be artificial. That the plot 
_ of “La Cenerentola’ certainly is. It is also as essentially mun- 
dane as the fabric of the story permits. The Prince is a very 
_ practical gentleman who employs his tutor to spy out the 
- countryside for a suitable wife, and it is this tutor who, by 
accident, discovers the existence of Cinderella. Moreover the 
y _ Prince is much-more crafty than in the fairy tale or even in 
the usual pantomime version of it, for he employes his valet, 
os -Dandini, to pose as himself throughout most of the opera. 
-_. Don Magnifico, too, Cinderella’s stepfather, is provided with — 
the best of reasons for seeking to conceal her existence in that 
he has stolen all her money. Her stepsisters remain much as 
3 usual, but she herself is by no means just the homely drudge; 
(aS her kindness to the tutor disguised as a beggar that first 
awakens his interest, and she can talk about Paris and Vienna 
_ fashions with the best of them. Nothing, it will be seen, could 
well be more prosaic than all this; the values throughout are 
__unblushingly material. And, of course, since there has to be a 
--buffo basis in an opera ‘buffa; both Dandini and Don 
_ Magnifico are comedians, the comedy of the one arising 
from the falsity of the situation in which he is placed, the 
- comedy of the other being a part, so to say, of his own rascality 


and pretentiousness, 
es yd comparative simplicity of the Sbaclicettal writing will 
a doubtless strike most modern hearers. At the same time 
% _ nobody must imagine for one moment that this is peculiar 
. f «to: Rossini; it is part of the convention of the form and the 
As a matter of seats Rossini was always getting into. 
- trouble, either for making his scores too complex or too pro- 
_ minent. The singers tar refused to sing one of his earliest 
lat eta person i at. git ieee which was his 
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‘headquarters during ee period of his ‘career to which “Ene ee 
‘Cenerentola’ belongs,: there: was a regular civil war between — 
his partisans and his enemies on this account. The pedants 
of the Conservatoire especially objected with vehemence to 
hhis use of extra brass, while his innovation of. providing an — 
orchestral accompaniment to recitatives in ‘opera seria was 
‘considered as little less than scandalous. In this:country 
“sufficient credit has never been given to-Rossini-for his skill 
and boldnéss in orchestration.-In this respect he was farahead, 
not only of his Italian contemporaries, but of his immediate 
successors. If, for instance, a Rossini overture is well played, 
his supremacy in this respect will be obvious to any careful 
listener; not till the “Ballo in Maschera’ period of Verdi’s life — 
' did anybody again write with such complete success for the rz 
orchestra. 


‘Even in this very. ‘La yeneetinag.: the listener will find 


Piiaice of his unerring instinct in writing for individual 
instruments, though the supremacy of the voices is, of course, 
unquestioned. The skill shown in this matter need scarcely 


be emphasised, for Rossini is universally acknowledged as 


having understood and loved the human voice better than 


almost any other composer. The ornamentation will doubtless 


_ appear excessive to most people, but that again was part of the - 
convention of the period. It was only a year or so before the | 
composition of ‘La Cenerentola’ that Rossini had taken the’ 


revolutionary step of writing down this ornamentation instead 
of leaving it, as had hitherto been the custom, to the fancy of 
the singers. By doing this he probably limited rather than 
extended fiorttura. But it is exceedingly important that 
modern listeners should realise that practically. all operas, 


including those of Mozart, were performed with exactly the 


same amount of trills, flourishes and cadenzas as we find 
written down in a Rossini score. 

If people will bear all these inevitable characteristics in 
mind they will find the score of ‘La Cenerentola’ a delight 


from beginning to end. Nowhere, perhaps, has Rossini’s genius 
for ensemble-writing been displayed to better advantage. In- 
deed the sextet ‘Questo ¢ un nodo'avviluppato’ is one of the _ 
most felicitous and amusing pieces of the kind that has ever - 


appeared in comic opera. Equally good are the buffo numbers 
for Dandini and Don Magnifico, culminating in the duet 
between the two, which is a veritable masterpiece. There is 
the usual Rossini ‘storm’, the usual Rossini crescendo, both 


being exceptionally good examples of their genre. In short, for 


sparkle, for wit, for elegance, for almost everything indeed, 
except profundity of feeling and thought, “La Cenerentola’ is 
one of the most remarkable scores of its kind ever penned. 
There is no space to do more than give the briefest outline 
of the history of the opera. It was composed, they say, in 
about three weeks and was produced in Rome eleven months 
after the immortal ‘Barber of Seville’, to wit, on January 25, 


1817. Like ‘The Barber’ it was at first a definite failure but, — 


in this case, the composer never doubted its ultimate success, 
He proved a shrewd prophet, for within a few years “La 
Cenerentola’ had passed into the repertory of every European 
opera house, where for many years its popularity rivalled that 


of “The Barber’ itself. Recent revivals in Paris and Florence | 


have proved that its appeal to a modern audience sufficiently 
sophisticated to approach it in the right way is hardly less 


potent than it was,a hundred years ago. 
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‘Th he he Web of Thought and Action VII 


™®ROFESSOR H. LEVY: In these talks, Dr. et 
xinnon, I have now come to the stage when the experi- 
ence we have gained has to be gathered together for 
the purpose of interpreting it as a whole. Since the 
‘ problem is a human one, I.want to begin this by examining the 
powers Man has developed to make and to change the environ- 
ment he has to live in, and how that environment has called 
these powers forth. Last week we were discussing the problem 
of speech and we began to get a glimmering of the difficulties 
of adjusting speech to thought. Am I right in ‘supposing that 
language is the unique possession of Man? 

PROFESSOR Doris MACKINNON: In a sense, yes. Animals talk 


to one another, of course. And often it is a language of sounds. 


But to our ears the range of animal talk is very limited. I daresay 
that it has its connection with the narrower range of what they 
have to talk about. 

Levy: You think there may be a relation between the scope 
of language and the scope of social experience, or is there a 
structural limitation too? 


MACKINNON: Yes; having mobile lips and tongue fein Man 


to mould the sounds he makes into articulate speech. And his 
voice-box, his larynx, is a very complicated, exquisitely 
adjusted organ. Where he finds something highly complex, the 
biologist assumes that it has been evolved from something 
simpler in remote ancestral forms. In the course of ages, 
structures that are found valuable get modified and often take 
on new functions. Perhaps the larynx was at first just a thing 
for closing the wind-pipe so that food could not go the wrong 
way. But already in land-vertebrates so lowly as the frog, the 
larynx has got vocal cords and the frog croaks to his mate. 


putting it too crudely. 

- MACKINNON: Of course. But there seems little doubt that the 
first land-vertebrates were creatures not so very unlike the newt; 
and the newt is a cousin of the frog. We call them amphibians; 

_-and from the amphibians came later the reptiles. And the fossil 

- evidence linking mammals with a reptilian stock is as complete ~ 
as we can hope for anything of that kind to be. So, in a sense, we 

_ are derived from amphibians—creatures like newts and frogs— 

through our remote reptilian ancestry. 


tell me when mammals in the proper sense of the term can 
first be said to have arrived. 

MAacKINNON: So far as we know there were no mammals 
earlier than the Triassic Period—perhaps 170 million years ago, 
at a very rough estimate. They didn’t have any very great 
importance, however, until another hundred million years or so 
had passed. And among the mammals Man himself appeared 
very late. A mere upstart. : 

Levy: When you say Man himself appeared, it Beans as if 
it were a sudden appearance of a man. That brings up the © 
ticklish question of the mechanism of evolution. How long ago 
is it since Man definitely was on the map historically? —_- 


back. But I think one would be safe to say that Man is probably 
not much more than one million years old. And, after all, what 


_ I suppose. 
Levy: Good gracious. That’s only about two hundred gener- 


_ earliest civilised man would stretch less than a hundred yards! 
We are almost staring the Savage in the face; and we are looking 
_ for a philosophy of life. Yet in that short space by a sort of mud- 
dling along we have built up an elaborate social organisation, 
where each child inherits the changes in the world, the truths 
and fictions his parents have brought into being. 
MACKINNON: Yes, but I was thinking rather of changes that 
“must have taken place i in the human bay before Man was ie 


able of initiating society as we know it. 


“mean? 
Zs -MACKINNON: Yee: that tock some doing. Think of the elabor- 


ae a — ae ae How De We e Evolve? os 3 a 


Levy: Croaking, then, is a primitive form of speech, but you’re. 
not suggesting that Man’s ancestors were ‘frogs? That would be 


‘Levy: You say mammals have evolved from reptiles. Now 


Mackinnon: Ah, if we knew that! The experts still disagree. | 
Recent discoveries tend to throw the date further and further — 


- we call civilisation is not much more than six thousand years old, 


- are called blind natural forces are jo ect to. discriminate © Derwees 
_ ations ago. A row of our fathers and forefathers up to about 


of the animal creation, and is to be thought of as an 


Levy: Changes such as learning to walk erect, I suppose you 


“ate Re in bones, muscles re nerves re 


quired cats his hind ia on witich to walk it must have pa é 
up to him a whole new series of possibilities. For one thing it BY “ 
provided him with two hands, two fairly delicate tools with 
which to experiment; - ‘but the possibility | of this further step 
depended on his brain, you say. In what respect is a man’s brain — 
peculiar? 5 
_ MAcKINNoN: Anatomically a man’s aa does not differ j in 
any essential feature from that of an ape. The parts are the same. — 
But the proportions are very different. In man the front part | Or” 
the’ brain—what we call the cerebral hemispheres—has grown 
enormously. And with this development are associated the 
‘peculiar mental characteristics that we call ‘human’. Man’ 
brain is the same old brain that you find in other vertebrates, bu 
greatly exaggerated i in some respects and very finely co-ordin- 
ated. And my point is that this wonderful brain seems to have 
been evolved i in an astonishingly short space of time. ; 
Levy: And you maintain that it is because his brain has ee 
come relatively large that aan stands. on a different pete from * 
other animals? “ 
MaAckKINNon: In one sense certainly. in virtue of his brain’ 3 
development, Man is much more independent of physical cir- 
cumstances than they are. He can cope with all sorts of environ- 
ments that you wouldn’t suppose suitable for him. He seems | the : 


with: the forces ‘Of Netute as no other. creature possibly ¢ can. He s 53 
has conscious memory and he can learn from experience to a _ 
degree far beyond the brain-powers of other animals. He can 
foresee and take precautions. Other animals educate their — 
young; but Man, since he has developed the use of tools and i in- 
_ vented the arts of reading and writing, can carry the educating 
process far into the future. eae 

Levy: So that his children also learn oot it experience. 
Now would you say that Man has arrived at a stage of know- — 
ledge when he might consciously direct the course of his own — 
evolution instead of leaving it to uncontrolled natural forces? — 
_ Mackinnon: It looks to me as though he could. I don’t Rubus 
what the Philosopher would say to that! But for all practical _ 
purposes we have to assume that Man is freer than other animals 
to choose between one line of action and another. Now, what 
people sometimes seem to ee is sath by gradually aos 


bility for the abated future of his race. In a wild state, iad 
weaklings are killed young, and even the healthy seldom die of 
old age. Man—civilised Man, I mean—deliberately preserves 
the weaklings of his kind; and the - expectation of life, as the = 
actuaries say, goes up and up. 

Levy: What you are calling the ‘weaklings : are. “those eich : 
stare survive the wild state. It’s a definition. I should be 
inclined to call them simply unfortunate. Otherwise you would 
_ have to call those weaklings also who don’ 't survive motor-cars 3 
nowadays. I mention this because it is often assumed that what — 


producing a sank type un paviiees social life? 


MACKINNON: No, no, I don’t necessarily. But yo 
remember that, for the biologist, Man is still one with 


although admittedly a peculiar and highly specialised 
The biologist doesn’t pretend that there aren’t ot 

~ looking at Man. But they are not his professior 
_ with other scientific eines what the chats 


ae 
*- 


evil. gs Seay 
ees: You also are e not concerned with ethical 


- of living oe, ie Aaeee to Man's - 
at Man, by sheltering the physically weak 
S increasingly taken the physteal: ete of the 


REF: *: ry ' 


= ~ Levy: ‘Good, I see your point. Soi it doesn’t do him aK eas 
: ia you mean, to think of himself as an animal sometimes and learn 
from the biologist what are an animal’s needs—at least his 
ee physiological needs? — : 
mS MACKINNON: Yes, I do ‘think so. For. caiotriet: I do believe 
that a lot of the worst housing mistakes that were made when 
 : industrial England was being built up last century need not. 
Bees = “have been made if people had been less touchy on — question — 
; of their ape-like origin! = f 
: ‘Levy: Good gracious! What do you aoe? 
ae ~ Mackinnon: It comes to this. They were afraid to think of 
2 themselves as animals. If the Victorian architect could just have 
a ‘thought of human beings as living animals, surely he would have 
seen to‘t that they got some space to turn in, and more sunlight 
and more fresh air, without which conditions no animal can be 
- ealthy.. og 
Levy: ’m not so sure that i architects \ were free. ro ees in 
that tespect. In what *~ 3% 
"other ways is the bio- | 
_ togist’s point of view — 
Pies appreciated? _ 
as ~ MACKINNoN: Well, | 
itis not so. very ia 
since people woke to 
‘the fact that it really 
‘does matter what you ~ 
eet a child on. To 
Stay its hunger is 
not enough. Even in 
_well-to-do “Victorian — 
~ homes children were | 
' starved of sugar and — 
butter for the good of | 
' their souls. Biologi- 
. cally that was acrime — 
"on the part of the 
towers ‘parents. Ignorance, I 
if _-- admit: but biologists > 
Be could have enlight-— ae 
ey ened them. ~ ae rs 
at “ Levy: So we have eet piney of regarding a ariel 
yy - need as something morally depraved. Tr wonder how much of our 
Pee “a sinfulness i ispfust- that? — >: 
. ~-MackINNoNn: Some of it, certainly! But we are beginning to 
os _ change our point of view. People are really interested in the diet 
~~ question nowadays. Some of them overdo it, of course! And 
they’ re interested in the value of sunshine and fresh air. They 
. > begin to recognise the importance of a good environment, A 
‘ good: environment must somehow be secured for individual 
‘human beings if a race of men, like a race of rabbits, is to prosper 
physically. However good the stock a rabbit comes of, it will 
grow up a wretched rickety little beast if you deprive it of sun- 
ge and the kind of food to make good bones with, 
Levy: I have a difficulty about this question of good and bad 


Swimming: lobe-finned fish (Devonian); crawling: 
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a ae ‘that there are certain traits in some groups that are inherently 

’ bad, so that nothing could possibly be done with the material, no 

one 5 matter what the environment. I don’t know what they mean by 

; “bad stock except that the people who have it don’t react to the 

present society and the environment it provides them with i ina 

_ manner that commends itself to the critics. 

: ‘MACKINNON: Of course, I, personally, agree with you. Some 

of our high-spirited y young criminals might be considered first- 

- “¢lass stock, I dare say, in a different state of society. The critics 

— you speak of are using a social rather than a biological test for 

- badness’ of stock. Or so it seems to me. I should say that those 

carrying congenital defects such as forms of imbecility and other 

_ élinically observable diseases were bad stock, definitely. You 

~ would agree with me there, wouldn’t you? I admit that, as a bio- 

 Iogist, I take what may seem a rather one-sided view of Man. I 

want him to be as anatomically and physiologically perfect as 
possible. ‘That’s what I must be concerned about. > 

Levy: I see. Well, so long as you admit that other people may 

not be eich in penning more than se: I won’t quarrel with 


Be 


e have to Rye i in ie 


_.. Nine’stages in the RAGton of man and his upright posture 


(Permian); mammal-like reptile (Trias); beginning of tree-climbing: opussum-like mammal; life in the trees: 
ry. : Paeire lemur (Eocene); primitive ape; fi spa type of ape; erect posture: a man 

os 
Reproduced from 


Bi. “stock that writers make such a fuss about. They seem to suggest 


- Mackinnon: Of course, it is only by yan artifice that you a 
think of any living organism apart from its environment. The 


play between the organism and its environment that results in 


_ what we call life. In practice you can’t possibly separate the two. . 


AX good environment is surely an environment that permits the 
organism to exhibit as much as possible of its best potentialities. - 

- Levy: In any case, apart from the dangerous congenital 
defects ef which we were speaking, what is bad at one period of » 


- no such thing. as living in a vacuum. A fish out of water ceases to 
be a fish, in anything but the anatomist’s sense. It is the inter- 4 


=) P 


medical knowledge may not be bad at a later. Bad teeth or weak _ 


’ eyesight, for instance, may now be rectified. 
~ MACKINNON: True—the doctor can do a lot for the individual. 


- But if a man has some congenital eye defect and an oculist helps ; ; ; 


him out with the right sort of glasses, that doesn’t alter the — 

probability that his children will have the same trouble. The 

babies will not be born with spectacles on their noses. ‘ 
Levy: No. But they can be born with oculists ready to hand 


just as they can be brought up on artificial milk preparations in- 


\ 


stead of mother’s milk. 
MACKINNON: Yes, : 
that is so. Neverthe- 
less they may still be 
handicapped. 
simply another case ° 
_ of Man taking over 
more of the responsi-— 
bility for his own’ 
future. Of course,” 
“you know, when peo- 
ple say they don’t 
believe in heredity, 
they don’t mean just 
what they’re saying, 
really. They’d be 
really astonished if a 


a hen’s egg, don’t 
you think? 
Levy: Of course, 
what they mean, I 
fancy, is that there’s 
“-a tendency in some 
quarters to underestimate the other factor—the Cavifoueaaea 
factor. ; - ’ 
" MACKINNON: Still, the truth remains that like begets like— 
what comes out of the hen’s egg is a chicken—and that being so, 
it is of the utmost importance to have the best potentialities 
there ready to unfold. But they must have something good to 
unfold in. Even when it is only an egg, the organism has its 
environment. The environment of a mammal before birth is of 
vital importance when you are considering its healthy future. 
It’s true, you cannot get from the fertilised egg anything that is" 
not already there in it. But to know even approximately what is 


sstegocephalian (Carboniferous); primitive reptile 


W. K. Gregory, from Proc. Amer. Philos, 
‘The Science of Life’ (Cassell) 


there, you must give it the best chance. 


Levy: And do you think that we can do anything to determine 
what shall be there implicit in the fertilised egg? 


_ MACKINNON: Why is the breeder of animals and plants. so 


; particular about the parent animals he selects and mates, if it is 


not to ensure that the right potentialities go into the egg? I said 


that if the environment were bad, you’d get bad results from 
‘good stock. But it is also true that even with good environment 


you'll get bad results with poor stock. You must have the good 


‘material, of course, to start with. 


Levy: And biologists hold that the laws of ete that are 


found from experiments on ake and animals apply to Man in 
_ the same way? 


MAckINNon: There’s every reason to suppose so. There i is no 


reason to suppose that Man is exempt from the laws of heredity 


any more than he is exempt from the effects of malnutrition. But 


the scientific study of breeding is a very new thing. It is not 


much more than thirty years old. In his attempt to elucidate 
these laws of heredity, the biologist has had to work with short- 
lived organisms and those that have very large families. Never- 
theless, he has already been able to give the farmer invaluable 
advice with his crops and his beasts. 


i 
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Levy: And you think there is a possibility that the expert will 
eventually be able to advise Man as to his own breeding? 


MACcKINNON: I do believe that in time he will be able to advise * 


how certain effects may be obtained. But it won’t be easy. The 
potentialities for a healthy body, you assuredly want. But the 
mental characteristics are still harder to assess, and so to breed 


for. And it’s not at all clear yet how far certain physical and cer- 


tain mental characters are linked. It’s a very difficult problem. 

Levy: I see, what seems to be suggested is that if genetical 
characteristics and environmental factors are so closely entwined 
it is not much use looking to one side alone for help. We seem to 
want a geneticist who is also a sociologist; but not separate. 

MaAckKINNoN: I would certainly agree in stressing. the. en- 
vironmental sice of the problem because I feel we have that . 
already within cur power to tackle now—if we care enough. The 
genetical aspect is far more difficult, and the biologist is still 
very ignorant. But I am certain help will come that way, in- 

creasingly, as prejudice dies and as knowledge grows. Already 

there are clear signs that the prejudice is not what it was. Witness 
the growth of instruction in matters of sex. Witness the develop- 
ment in some countries of centres where young people consider- 
ing marriage may be advised whether it is wise for them to 
have children or not. Witness the development of laws for 
sterilisation of the mentally deficient. If it’s only in warning 
people about what to avoid in breeding, the geneticist might 
already perform a most important function in human society. 

Levy: Can Man learn anything from the study of animals that 
will help him in other ways than the genetical to learn lessons 
on the nature of a human society? 

MaACKINNON: Do you mean, shall he go for an example to 
the ant, or the bee? I doubt it very much. These extremely 
ancient, highly organised, immensely stable insect societies turn 
on an animal pattern in the individual which is too utterly 
unlike the mammalian. The most we can get from them may be 


through some kind of parable. The trouble about modern human. | 


society, it seems to me, is that it is such a mushroom growth: 
it has developed at a rate beyond the powers of the individual 
to cope with. The thing has become so tremendously complex 
in such avery short time; and adaptable though Manis, he hasn’t 
yet adapted himself, as an ‘individual animal, to the society 
he has built up. However, I shall get out of my depth very quickly 
if I try to talk sociology. 

Levy: So the study of biology can’t help us here? 

MaAckKINNOoNn: Indirectly it may, I believe. Since it does seem 
that we are moving increasingly on the lines of large-scale 
organisation in human affairs, the study of biology should help 
to drive home the lesson of the interdependences of all living 
things one on another. The complexity of these interdependences 
in the animal and plant world should surely make us appreciate 
the absurdity of regarding Manas living to himself alone—whether 
as an individual, or as a nation, or as a race, or as a species. 

* * * . 


PROFESSOR Levy: We begin now the task of marshalling the 
material that has been presented to us by our various experts 
in order to see how it all fits together as a unity. What we 
have been conducting is in essence a scientific experiment in 
philosophy. I don’t think it matters very much which strand 
we seize hold of first. If we are indeed examining a closely knit 
fabric, then all strands will lead to the same piece of cloth. 

But first let me repeat a warning I gave last week. I said that 
every method of analysis told us something more about the 
subject analysed, but that we must not suppose that any one 
method of analysis will tell us everything. A financial analysis 
of the present situation is one thing, a racial analysis ‘another.~ 
Accordingly we can take the experts as experts on their facts 
and the interpretation of their facts within their fields, but~ 
we must look askance at what they suggest are the implications 
outside their fields. Anyone who is not prepared to accept the 
facts as found by experts will be unable to come with me on this 
pilgrimage. 

Dr. Mackinnon has reminded us of the fea that prevented our: 
- Victorian grandparents from looking our ape-like ancestors in 
the face, and she remarked quite truly that if we had really 
taken our human position seriously we might have been prepared 
to learn from the animal. Very well, let us begin straight away. 
by ridding ourselves outright of the conceit that the universe 
revolves around Man, either physically or: figuratively. There 
he is, one of an enormous collection of living creatures crawling 
about on one of the almost countless pieces of matter that fly. 


about space, and made of the same stuff: one of the clever. 


organisms, no doubt, living on the other plants and animals, | 
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matter. Our. direct ancestors lived on insects, plants and birds,) 
We live on animals, plants, birds, crabs and shrimps. Just as) 
dog does not eat dog, nor monkey monkey, we also are not a 
cannibals. : : ° % 
But as Professor Mackinnon emphasises; we are much cuter: “3 
than the others. We may not have as strong a paw as the lion,” r 
but in the struggle for survival the brain is mightier than-the- : 
paw. By a combination of forebrain and hand, Man has domin- ar 
ated every creature in the field and has begun even to exercise’ 
control over the impersonal forces of Nature. For our purpose- 
it is important that this question of control of Nature should’ 
be properly appreciated. In a state of wildness certain types of 


~ animal were more vulnerable than others. They were the unfor-’ 


tunates. To say that the fittest survived or that the weaker types 

were eliminated is simply a ‘game of words, unless we define 

fittest and weakest with reference to the state of wild nature. 

To say that the better types survived would imply that the 

more bloodthirsty type was.the better type, and that is certainly 

not in keeping with our present ideas of good and better. Never- 

theless, that cruel struggle must be looked upon as one of the 

methods that sifted the bloodstock from which we have sprung. 

Our animal environment affected our make-up. We can see the 

same thing happening today. Defective eyesight, in so far as it 

is inherited, tends to be more prevalent in countries that have 

been passed through the sieve of war. For in war the men with ‘ 

the keenest eyesight are thrown into the front line. But are the 

‘individuals with defective eyesight who tend to survive neces- 

sarily the higher type? F 
Dr. Mackinnon makes her point, however, when she says 

that with the greater control now exercised over natural 

forces Man has taken upon himself a greater measure than for- 

merly of the responsibility for his future. That is a very illu- 

minating remark. Its truth rests upon the fact that with the de- 4 

velopment of social life, and all this has meant in scientific 

knowledge and in the application of such knowledge to change 

the world we live in, Man has become much more an agent for 

producing the environment in which he lives than formerly. : 

When, therefore, we say Man has taken over the responsibility © “ 

for his future to a much greater extent than heretofore, it implies . 

nothing less than that Man has begun to control the factors, 

the forces of Nature, that in the past have shaped him into the 

creature he is. Not that Man is yet conscious of this control. 

Nor is the control consciously directed to the development of 

Mankind. On the contrary, Man’s control of natural ferces is . 

blindly exercised for other purposes more‘closely akin to wild 

nature. Little does he realise how the environment he creates 4 

is one of the most powerful factors in making him. © 
The fact is, of course, that we tend falsely to isolate the indi- ' 

vidual and the environment as if they were separate entities, 

when in fact they are intimately interlocked. Dr. Mackinnon” 


underlined this, point when she remarked that a fish out of 3 
water is not a fish but an anatomical specimen. If, therefore, 
we are to accept Evolution as a basic principle in our philo- ‘ 


sophy, the points I have made here as regards the interlocking 
nature of the individual and his environment must also be 
accepted. As facts they provide us with the first strand that will 
lead us to the woven fabric we seek. __ a 
The next step is almost evident. What about the group, the 
community, the society that Man forms, the social life he ~ 
builds up? Is this also so closely interlocked with the environ-° 


ment within which it develops? All schools of sociological , 
study agree that it is. The occupations of the members of any j 
community, and the types of industry it develops, depend Fr 
directly on the material resources at its command. Just as a f 
greenfly acquires its colour from the green stuff it feeds on, so a i 

‘7 


community becomes a centre of mining or of fishery or of agri- 

culture according to the natural materials at its disposal, and’ 
in developing these it begins to change the environment it lives 

and develops in. The smoke of the iron, steel and coal industries 

that hung over England throughout the nineteenth century 
left its mark in the industrialised areas and produced the 
characteristic environment within which its characteristic. 
populations grew up. The habits of the people underwent violent — 
change. We developed a typical pattern-of social: behaviour. 

You have only to compare the peasant who has lived his life in 
an agricultural district with the town-dweller from a ir 
area, to appreciate this. 

Dr. Mackinnon said that there was not much for us to learn 
about our communal life from the behaviour of animal com= _ 
munities. But indirectly it would be something if we were: 2 
prepared to recognise that our community behaviour may look 


vaat are also clinging rather precariously to the same piece of » just as much like a pattern from the outside as ee 2 foe ar - 


us. It lies, therefore, in the rate with which our pattern of 


_ behaviour and our social institutions change. Dr. Mackinnon 
_ made .it clear that 200 generations ago we were practically in a 


__ savage state. What were ants and bees like two hundred of their 


generations ago? Exactly what they are like now: Why does our 
society change and that of the insects remain the same? The 


_ reason, Dr. Mackinnon suggested, lies in Man’s possession of a 


ee ay 
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large fore-brain. But what I want to stress now is the way 
society itself, not only the individual, uses the results of that 
brain, Man is a creature who learns by experience. Society is a 
storehouse which prevents the individual’s experience from 
disappearing with the individual’s death. Each member of each 
generation can inherit the accumulated experience of the race, 
and add his own bit to it. He inhetits an environment which his 
forefathers fashioned. It fashions him, and he in turn changes it. 

Can man control his own evolution? Let us be clear what it 
involves. The individual and his environment are interlocked. 
But the individual is interlocked with society, and society in 
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its turn is interlocked. with ervironment.- The question 
how far we can control our own evolution is therefore not 
simply a biological problem. We have to gain control over the laws 
of the changing environment. We have got to understand its 
structure and to see who is at present unconsciously control- 
ling it. We have got to appreciate the types it is weeding out 
and we have then consciously to modify it in order to allow the 
types we may desire to flourish. But even this is not the end. As 
society changes, and as the nature of its human make-up changes, 
so its ideas of what is and what is not desirable change too. 
Dr. Mackinnon pointed to one aspect of this when she 
referred to changes in our ethical values due to better biological 
understanding, where we no longer regard certain natural 
cravings and needs, like the craving of the child for sugar, in 
terms of right and wrong, greed or vice, but rather as arising from 
physical and physiological needs. Our ethical criteria are being 
invaded by scientific ones which force us to recast many of our 
moral judgments. Our thinking on-these matters is becoming 
saner. Next week, therefore, we shall have a look at this problem 
of healthy thinking. 


Watching Creation 


By GERALD HEARD 


ERHAPS there is nothing more remarkable about life 
than its power to’ make lenses. A lens must be hard, 
absolutely clear and very accurately shaped. The only 
way we know of getting such an instrument is through 


using sand and great heat. Life also has to make lenses. Indeed, 


if life had not first made the lens in the eye, then all our glass 
lenses would be of less use than a ladder to a limbless man. But 
the astounding thing is that life has to make its lenses without 
the use of heat, and, more, that it has to make them out of pro- 
toplasm—a little pasty slime. Yet biologyshows us that wher- 
ever eyes are wanted, there eyes appear. The gigantic kraken, 
the largest of the squids, with arms sometimes forty feet long, 
lives deep down in the ocean dusk. It has an eye like a soup- 
plate—a huge lidless, unsleeping eye, an organ so unlike our 
eye that we can only say that life wanted to see down there as 
up here and so life made the lens its creature needed. The 
snail has his mounted like periscopes. The insects have eyes 
with many facets and some with ultra-violet vision. Birds have 
perhaps the most remarkable of eyes, for they can use them at 
one moment like a microscope to pick up a minute insect and 


next, with a twist of the neck and a sudden change of focus, - 


they can turn their eye into a telescope and sweep the heavens 
for that fluttering spot which means a hawk up aloft. 

Perhaps you know all this and though it is a wonder, 
familiarity makes it seem a commonplace. But here is a piece 
of news about life’s inventiveness in eye-making which, be- 
cause it is new,may stir our wonder. One of the great comforts 
of modern glasses is. the bifocal lens, ground so that one part 
focuses the eye to see at one level and the other helps it to see 
as Clearly at another, closer up. Surely such a device as this is 
beyond the power of life to frame. Here with our mechanical 
inventiveness we have gone one better than life could go? Not 
at all. Fishes are more primitive types of animals than nearly all 
the creatures which walk upon land. Yet it is a fish which has 
‘been found to have this extraordinary up-to-date eye equip- 
ment. There is a Central American species which has been 
found to have its eyes developed just like our bifocal spec- 
tacles, divided horizontally in two. It has to get its living just 
along the surface of the water and so life has provided it with 
double vision. For an eye which is efficient in air is inefficient 
in water and vice versa. Lately human inventors have been 
trying to copy nature in this particular also. A biologist is ex- 
perimenting with special glasses for divers to wear. They will 
make possible immensely improved under-water seeing. 

It is common to hear people complaining about the human 
eye and quoting scientists who have belittled it. Yet the human 
eye has powers which no instrument has. It can adapt in a few 
seconds to an increase in light volume of some three million 
times. And, as I have said, Nature has not given her prize eyes 
to us humans—probably because we really don’t need them so 
much—but to some of her simpler creatures, birds, insects and 


even fish. But perhaps the most wonderful thing about life’s 
__ inventiveness is not so much the finished lens—all these differ- 


ent sorts of seeing-apparatus for different sorts of seeing—but 
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the mysterious way life works as an optician. I remarked above 
that it is an astounding achievement to make a crystal-clear 
lens out of muddy paste—all the material which life has at its 
disposal. But the more we study the way the trick is done, the 
more we are surprised. Of course it has always struck natural- 
ists as a very odd fact that life has to form the eyes of nearly all 
its creatures long before birth when they are still closely shut 
up in their egg. The eye has to be formed before there is any- 
thing which it can see. That looks like some sort of foresight. 
Experiments have, however, immensely increased the wonder. 
Every form of life as it. grows, buds. Fins, legs, gills, all first 
appear as buds. It is now possible, through amazingly delicate 
experiments, to excise these buds, graft them and get them to 
grow on different parts of the body. Perhaps no experiments 
have taught us more about life and its mysterious powers, and 
the way it works. For if you transplant the bud of a limb to the 
site where an eye should sprout, what happens? The cells of 
the bud which is about to become a limb are, of course, in 
appearance like the cells of most of the body, what we should 
call so much flesh. The cells of the eye are very peculiar, for 
they have to make themselves as clear as glass. If our bodies 
were made completely of such cells we should be, if not like 
Mr. Wells’ Invisible Man, at least as shadowy as a jellyfish in 
the sea. Now the astounding thing is that if at the right moment 
we transplant, say,alimb-bud to the site where an eye should in 
due time be turning up, the limb-bud ceases to go on becoming 
a limb. The tissue of cells begins clearing up, growing more 
and more translucent and at the same time rearranging itself, 
until, in the end, instead of a limb you have an eye. Some life- 
force in the body, some power—called, because we know so 
little about it, the organiser—has up to a certain point power to 
change over and perform this re-creation act. It can-work again 
in front of us that transmutation whereby these soft cells 
which seem all the same, are changed, some into brittle bone, 
others into flesh, hair, nail and skin, and others into crystalline 
eye-stuff. And what is very important to us is that life seems 
very patient with us. If only we will observe the rule of being 
scrupulously clean in all the experiments, life seems willing to 
work its wonders while we watch, as a really good conjuror 
will repeat his sleight of hand and ask you to notice exactly how 
he does it. And is there any sight more fascinating than to be 
let watch the force which has made us and is always sustaining 
and repairing us, actually at its superhuman work of skill ? 
A film not long ago was issued from a Cambridge Labora- 
tory. It was to show how life builds up such a thing as a thigh 
bone. A minute rudiment of what would become a chicken’s 
femur was taken and put in a solution in which it would grow. 
The film was speeded up and there before one’s eyes was the 
rudiment first of all throwing off the tissue it did not want. 
As no muscles would be needed, it had only to become a 
thigh-bone. And then, as though following the rhythm of a 
dance, one saw these bone cells expand and shape themselves 
until out of this scrap there grew that graceful shaft—the 
thigh-bone which Nature has evolved to be the slender pillar 


so 
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‘Two different sorts of seeing apparatus: left, a micro-photograph of _a butterfly’s head with its many-faceted eye-lens; right, the lens of a 
telescopic-eyed fish 


Photograph: A.W’. Kerr 


on which the body is carried. It was hard to realise that no 
hand, no human intelligence, was shaping this shaft, but that 
some invisible force centred on the fragment was making it 
recreate this elaborate design. 

And there can be no doubt, life is prepared to teach us more 
and more of its craftsmanship if we will observe the few rules 
it requires if it is to be able to work. We have persuaded this 
force to grow bones for us 
where we can watch them 
being modelled under our 
eyes, as it seems out of noth- 
ing and by nothing. Now we 
are finding out the conditions 
under which life would grow 
for us, not merely bones but 


_ How the rudimentary thigh-bone of a chicken developed in vitro 
Above, the rudiment at the beginning of cultivation. Below, the same rudiment after 
10 days’ growth in vitro 

By courtesy of the British Empire Cancer Campaign 


whole bodies, while we look on. This is sometimes called ecto- 
genesis—getting a body to grow, as it were, in the open, under 
observation. The conditions which life requires if it is to carry 
out for us this instructional lesson can now be provided. 
Rabbits have actually started their lives in a test tube, We 
can’t carry them in glass the whole way yet. However, the 
first and certainly one of the most difficult of the steps 
has now been taken, and then the new creatures were put 
back to a’foster mother: After which, in due time, they made 
their second appearance on the world, this time as normal 


Photograph: Paul Unger. From ‘Das deutsche Lichtbild 1933° (Batsford) 


babies, and proceeded to grow up as perfectly healthy rabbits. 
Now that life has consented to show us the first steps, there 
seems little doubt that it will be possible to persuade it to let us 
follow the whole of its creative technique. It is hard to imagine 
any teaching from which we shall learn more or which will in- 
crease more our sense of the wonder of life. Why have we not 
been able before this to persuade life to give us these invalu- 
able demonstration lessons? For two principal reasons. First, 
there was the matter of absolute cleanliness. Till Pasteur’s time 
no one realised that germs could get in practically anywhere. 
If everything is not completely sterilised then the new growth 
becomes infected and dies. The other reason is that many 
forms of new growth can be damaged not merely by germs but 
by heat and even by light. Some plant cells can be killed out- 
right by light and we know that ultra-violet radiation is always 
rather too much for life unless it has grown a skin. This diffi- 
culty is really a greater one than guarding against germ infec- 
tion, for how are we to watch a process if the process will only 
take place in the dark? Still, the initial difficulties of watching 
life when it is performing its most delicate manipulations are 
rapidly being overcome. 


We need to know so much more, and the more we know 
the more questions arise. How does life handle its material? 
How does it shape and organise? What feelers or ties pull 
the whole together and give it its elaborate design? Why does 
this cell build itself up into that soft organ, and that other 
cell capture lime and make bone? Can it be that the living 
organism when there is least of it, and it is growing most 
swiftly and creatively, is much more than we can see or sense 
—that the germ, as it makes its body, is really the centre of 
a vital field of force, and it is the presence of that field which 
draws in and arranges and builds up material as a wind-eddy 
draws in and builds up the twisted pillar of flying sand? The 
great German biologist Woltereck has, after more than twenty 
years’ research, come to the conclusion that we have to postu- 
late some such field or vortex. Now that present-day research 
tells us of the electric field that surrounds each living cell, per- 
haps with these new super-delicate detector instruments, the 
Geiger counter and the Wilson Cloud Chamber, which can 
record the passage of a single electron, we may be able to detect 
these vital fields. If so, we shall be taking another big step 
towards understanding the conditions under which life works, 
and how it carries out its elaborate designs. 
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Det Sa as 
Enter a young married. couple) 

Good. day, Madam—what can 1 ont fOr, you? 
a Please we’ ve ‘contig —Jack: and I—to get a cer- 


baby. 
Certainly. ‘Have ‘you your documents of cugenic 


Shey: are. We: hack them signed by the 
this ° morning. There was a delzy because 
a uae test: ‘from piihenics: s father. He’s 


og ax {bit. Secitantit these old 
g seems in order. Here is a blue 
you to-one little girl and is. cyeue = 
‘be ae spo a 


forget that the penalty for an infraction of ‘The Regulation 
and Selection of Population Act of 1960’ is a £500 fine for | 
the lady and two years’ hard labour for the man. 


Srat it less ‘imaginatively. As you may have guessed, one of the 
$ subjects we shall talk about here is population. The idea of 
Lae this subject was put into my head after. studying the latest 
___ broadsheet of P.E.P., that unofficial body which is doing a 
a great deal of quiet, but essential, investigation into the varied 
_____ problems associated with the word ‘Planning’. The figures used 
in this broadsheet have been brought up to date and published 
_ by Dr. Grace Leybourne in the 1934 April numiber of the 
ctological Review. - 
_ The importance of population questions. is that they lie- at 
the root of so many other problems. To give you some 
xamples: Japan’s foreign policy and commercial policy 
are closely concerned with the present rapid growth in her 
population. In many countries—especially European states— 


Bak 


_ general staffs, since it affects their calculations for conscript 
armies. In the Union of South Africa the preponderance of 
the black over the white population is a source of anxiety to 
the latter, though whether or not the black men are increasing 
at a faster rate than the whites is not known, since the blacks 
re omitted from the last census. To come nearer home, the 
jousing problem in this country, and the question of building 

Is, are both matters which ileaHy. depend o on population 


le, quantity of population, is only a part of the whole 
tion | which has to be considered. Quality, composition 
mn also come into the picture. For instance, the — 

> tide of migration into the United — 
h has taken place since the War has its 
f the Anglo-Saxon element in the U.S.A. 
on ol and influence over the ‘character of the 
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ppnaien is aepect of RES case. A 
If. Can we foretell future popula- 


he possibility of error, and the 
culations will be upset by inci- 

in the present inter- 
at fairly accurate 
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to work and. cannot find 
“person shall 1 receive sub- i 


“ Well, that’s the future—as- some people see it. Let’s look 


any decline of the population is viewed with anxiety by the 


rtant to be clear as to the fact that mere numbers 


nger the period over which one 


- forecasting is possible is sodas ty ee fact that dhe the 
census in 1921 an estimate was made of what the population — 
of the United Kingdom would be in’ 1931, and this calculation - 

_ proved in the event to be correct to within .13 per. cent. “What 
of the future? We know, for instance, that no one in ‘this 

- ‘country can come of age in 1955 who is not already born. We > 
know that in’ 1931 the population in Great Britain was 
44,833,500 and the experts suggest that by 1936 it will reach 
‘45,144,000, but. that by 1941 we shall be back to the 1931 
figure. In 1951 the estimated figure is 42,671,900, and there- 
after the rate of decrease ‘speeds up and it may be that in 1976 __ 

_ we shall be somewhere in the region of the 30,000,000 mark 
or about where we were in the eighteen-nineties.. ~~ 

So much for the pending decrease in numbers. But do you 
realise that this decrease does not take place evenly up and — 
down. the age scale? In 1931 there were 3} millions of people — $ 
in this country over 65 years of age. Now I told y you just now 

~ that the total of the population vel rise ao o 1936 Bur that _ 
by 1941 it will have fallen back. 

But the number of people over Heide ‘Who aie be in 
existence in 1941 when the population will be the same as it 
was in 1931, is about 44 million. So the number in the aged — 
group will continue to go up whilst the total number of the — 
population is going down. You can see ne same eaeet if 
you look at the children’s end of the scale. . 

__ In Ig00 there were seven times as many children i in Great a 
Britain as there were people of over sixty-five. By 1931 this ae 
proportion had fallen to about 3} to one. By about 1960 the . fi 
children will be outnumbered by the old gang. By 1976 
there are likely to be 4 million children under fifteen, 12 mil- ~ 
_ lion people between fifteen and forty-five, I1 million between — 
forty-five and sixty-five, and 54 million over sixty-five— = 
the category to which everyone now over twenty-three will - 
belong. Assuming eighty as a ripe old age, anyone over 
thirty-eight now will be elsewhere. On second thoughts, as a — 
result of a rapid calculation in connection with my own 
birthday, I think Pll cancel eighty as the reasonable limit and _ 
‘substitute eighty-five. I should like to live to see what kind of 
a world it is in which greybeards outnumber children. This 
decrease of population, combined with an increase in the 
ratio of old to young, is going to make huge differences. Met nds 

Let us reflect upon these facts. I suppose most of those 
- listening to me tonight are in the third age group—forty-five 
to sixty-five. You number 10 million. Upstairs, having baths, 
suppers, trying to sleep with daylight streaming in through 
curtains, are the children from nought to fifteen—there are 
also 10 millions of them... . 

‘Now let’s leap through time to 1976. At thelr; television 
sets are the middle-aged (forty-five to sixty-five)—there are 
11 million of them—a million more than there are today. But 
of children there are now a paltry 4 million. ; 

- You may say ‘What about the assumptions which have eer 
‘made in these estimates for the future?’ I will tell you what 
they were and you can judge for yourself whether they were - . 
sound. Three assumptions have to be made in these forecasts: ae 
firstly, the birth rate; secondly, the death Re thirdly, 
migration. 

The rate of births per thousand i is not inuelt of a nek by 
itself, It has been falling during the last thirty years. Equally 
important factors are the number of child-bearing women per 
thousand of population, the average age of these potential 
mothers and the extent to which there is or is not deliberate 
restriction of families. It has been assumed by Dr. Leybourne 

-in her calculations that there will be a decline in the fertility 
of child-bearing women up to 1944 and then a stabilisation. 
_ If the practice of family limitation is greatly increased it will 
tend to increase the decline in the population which has been 
forecast. | 

The next point is the death rate. Here the assumption has 
been made that the mortality rates will remain constant. If 
there is an improvement, as I should have thought there would 
be, it will tend to delay the decline in numbers, but it will also 
have the result of emphasising still further the disparity 


between ate Sad age in our pint in the false On 
the subject of death rates I will give you some interesting — 


figures. A male baby born in 1871 had an expectancy of life of 
403 years. His son, born in 1901 had an expectancy | of 46 
_ years. His son born in 1921 had an expectancy of 55} years. 


Note how only five-and-a-half years of extra life were gained by 


- man in the United Kingdom | between 1870 and 1900; but he 


beat death to the extent of 9} years between 1900 and 1921. 


Let us temper any feelings of satisfaction which this thought 
may arouse in our minds by remembering that in India, for 
_ whose health and welfare you and I are still trustees, before 


God and man, the expectancy of life of a new-born babe is 
234 years. The figures I gave you for Great Britain are for 
male babies . . . mothers of little girls can add 4 years to 
those figures in order to get the expectancy of life of their 
daughters. To return to my main discourse. I said that the 
third assumption which had to be made was emigration. I 


dealt with this matter three or four weeks ago, and it must 


suffice here to say that in these calculations no allowance has 
been made for loss of population by emigration—or gain by 
immigration. If anything it would be well to assume that at 
some time between now and 1976 emigration will be resumed, 
in which case the forecasts of the decline in Popmeson will be 
too small. 

In conclusion, let us consider some of the effects likely to” 


be produced by this decline of population coupled with a 
shift of its centre of gravity towards old age. It would seem 


that the domestic markets which depend upon children must 
contract and those which cater for maturer years will expand. — 
In short, restricted production of rattles; increased production . 


of bath chairs. The increase in the number of aged people will 


—as indeed it is already GotaeRcease the peed on 
pensions. : 

The decline in the quantity of children may not be an 
unmixed evil if it enables us and persuades us to pay more 
attention to quality. The number of children in primary 


2 schools has already fallen from 3/809 /0008 in 1930 to sheen 
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Keeping the Fie Going 


By Mrs. KEEN - 


“AM : a cotton operative from Lancashire and have worked 
in a waste mill. Unless you are here, living amongst these 
things, you couldn’t understand what our life is like—and 


I can’t put it into words. Other parts of the country seem — 


to be getting better, but there’s nothing much for the cotton. 
From what I can see, the cotton seems to be finished and 


there are no prospects here for those who are leaving school 


and growing up. I’ve not been to the mill for four years, except 


_ for a few weeks, nor has my husband, except for a month last 


year. When I was confined, the doctor got him a month’s 
relief work to help us out, but that was last July, and he’s ane 
nothing since. 


At one time, husband and wife worked in the mills together ; 


That doesn’t often happen now. The women nowadays don’t 
want the work if it gives the men a chance. I feel our job is to 
be at home. I’ve got six children ranging from 13 years to 
11 months. The girl will soon be leaving school and there’s no 


future at all for her in the mill. In fact, I’m frightened of her 


leaving school, mixing with bad company - ees having 
nothing to do. 
She’s taking cookery at school, and that’s what she wants 


_ to take up afterwards, but if it means expense she’ll have to 


lose it. She may be successful in her exams., and that may make 
it possible. 
We are on Means Test—that is transitional pay—and they 


allow us 35s. 3d., and my husband has a pension of 8s, He 


was wounded in the war. We get 43s. 3d. in all for the eight 
of us. Out of that, 9s. goes in rent and 4s. 6d. in coal. Milk 


costs 3s. 6d.,and we pay 2s. for clubs—that is, death clubs, to © 


pay our funeral. expenses when we die..That leaves 24s. -3d. 
for everything else—food, clothes, soap and so on. Even if we 
spent all of this on food, it would only be about 5d. each a day. 
We get one proper meal a day and we’re frightened eating, 
wondering where the next is coming from. We buy in on 
Wednesday, out of the pension, tea and sugar and margarine 
to last till il Eicacay When it doesn’t go that — we have to do 


in. 19335 Tae with fevies adie the ‘conneunie Soak oe se 
way to increasing the provision of nursery schools and ge 
ally improving educational and child welfare conditions. Peete 
Another significant change i is taking place in the appearance 
of the pattern of society. We are all vaguely aware that ees Pa 
size of the average family today is much smaller than it was, i ; 
say, thirty or forty years ago, but it-may not have occurred to _ 
_ you that this means that the number of separate families per Ee 
thousand of population has gone up. During the decade : 1921- | 
1931, whilst the total of population increased by 11 per cent., — 
the number of separate families increased by 28.8 per cent. It 
seems likely that the increase in the number of popelnon = 
units ‘living on their own’ will continue even after the total — 
number of the population has begun to decline. Moreover, we 
must expect, I think, an increase for some time to come in the _ 
number of individuals who hive off from the family and set up — 
bachelor establishments. To give you a personal example: I 
have three daughters, and I am prepared to find that when they 
grow up they will take up work which will involve their living 
away from home. Forty years ago they would have been 
expected to stay at home and help mother with the teapot . 
until, if ever, they married. You may therefore conclude that a — 
decline in the total number of the population may not be 
accompanied, at any rate for many years to come, by a lessen- - 
ing of the demand for an increase in the number of dee 
dwelling-houses. _ 

One last thought. A seatisnical expert has told me that ‘this > 
tendency towards a preponderance of old people in our popu- _~ 
lation of the future is likely to become apparent all over the | 
world. I wonder, since age is notoriously conservative, whether 
this means that, broadly speaking, this fact will be reflected in 
_ the trend of world politics? It seems likely that there must bea & 
connection between the tempo of politics and the distribution  —__ 
of the age groups, but I don’t know that it has ever been 
worked out by anyone. For instance, if towards the end of this 
century the nations of Europe are going to be nations of old 
Ses does this i increase or ae the chances of war? 


 *, 


without. We can do without, but we can’t see the Bray aes go 
wanting. Last week, we ran out of money before Wednesday — 
—and I had to borrow half a loaf from a nce That 
often happens. - 
’ We don’t have a Sunday dinner—we have potatoes. We do. es. 
‘get meat on Fridays, once a week, when the money comesin. = 
We get 4d. worth of stewing beef. te s mainly bread and marge 
we live on, and jam sometimes for the children at tea. I boil 
rice sometimes for a change from potatoes. I spend about | 
_ 6s, 2d. a week on bread, and 2s. 7d. on potatoes, and 2s. rod. 
- on margarine. Then we ‘have 4d. worth of cheese or tripe, and — S 
6d. worth of vegetables. Sugar comes to about Is. 8d. We = 
don’t buy eggs, however cheap they are, because they aren’t 
filling. Sometimes I get 3d. worth of cut oranges at. the mee: 
market for Sunday tea, because I know fruit is good for 
children. They’re called ‘cut oranges” because they’ve had 
the bad parts cut off. There’s many a time I puts my. 
children to bed a bit early in case theyll ask for a bit of © 
bread, and I’m afraid it won’t last for breakfast. Youdaren’t =~ 
teckon up from one day to another what you’ve got. i 
' We have a child welfare clinic and I take the baby there 
once a month to be weighed. So far, he hasn’t been ill—he’s — 
been very fortunate. One of my children gets a free meal at 
‘school, and I’m going to send the others. I think there’s more 
shame on me for having these children, bringing them a 
when there’s nothing for them. But what can we do? There’s — 
no one to show us any different or tell us how to prevent 
having them. There’s no clinic in our town. It would be fine _ 
to have children if we were in work and there was some future _ 
for the children—but my biggest fear now is to have another. 
We want to bring children up to be a credit to us, but you. 
can’t these days, however much you want to. They won’t be 
a credit to. the country either when they grow Ups I wonder re 
whether you’ve ever thought of that? Psy 
‘I’m a member of the Social Club. Iv’s run by the smn ¥ 
Social Service Committee. ee a Sa help to me. bs: Lita 
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it down as part of an unhealthy area. We 
pay 9s. It just can’t be done some 
thing extra like when the kids are out of 


Sy and if it happens too often, I get a notice to get 
ad one before Easter. I had to borrow the money and 
m still paying it off at 1s. a week.. 


Queen’ s. It isn’t very old, but I feel old. The best part of 
one’s ‘life seems to go by with nothing to show for it. I haven’t 


a - excited I: couldn’t sleep. - er 
- We’ ve got a good house: it’s a scoineal house ia, more 


nice and clean, but when there’s nothing, it’s almost. im- 
pede It’s easy just to let things go—but if you do, you’re 


VE I eetagne iis: mee for some ‘time, as a cuore of 
the Social Centre. I wish you could all see the splendid 
~ way in which she has kept up her home and family, against 
J. tremendous odds. And her story might be repeated many 
____ times over in this town of Darwen where she and I live. 
Thousands of similar cases could be found in Lancashire. It 
___ isn’t all unemployed who suffer as she has done, but she is 

typical of those who, with ae families, have not had work 
for a long time. | 


‘Thave seen her weekly budget. There may be many Seipie 


: Sento think that there are ways in which she could arrange her 
expenditure more wisely. That may be so, but remember that 


_ training. I know very many homes whose weekly expenditure 
is much the same as Mrs. Keen’s. Darwen is one of the 
_ hardest hit of the Lancashire cotton-towns, and there is not 
wits _ much hope of a real reduction in local unemployment. About 
_- 32. per cdnt. of the working population is out of work. 


- simple but tragic human facts such as-Mrs. Keen has related. 
____ As you know, women have always worked alongside men in the 
4 cotton mills. They are the expert weavers who have made 
* _ Lancashire quality predominant throughout the world. In 
Darwen we have over a thousand such single- women unem- 
‘ _ ployed. And a cotton mill is not only.a place of work, but a 
ag _ place of comradeship and friendship, and one of the great 
troubles of the unemployed life is to know how to keep this 
* _ spirit going when there is no mill to go to. The social centres 
are undoubtedly doing fine work, as Mrs. Keen has told you. 
A. They help to fill the workless day; they give a place to go to. 
3 __ You still feel there is a niche in life for you. In many homes 
= the men have turned domestic and can cook and look after 
2 
3 


the children as well as their wives. That is why you will 
- find most unemployed homes in Lancashire well kept and 


stances without a fair chance. I know home after home where 


ec 
E ‘Then ‘there are the children who grow up in these circum- 
4 


the children cannot go out on Sundays because there are 
a no Sunday clothes to wear. And there is the hopeless and 
_ impossible task of finding work for children when school- 
ae time comes. There is no place for them i ina crippled 
ustry. 

"But life in Darwen is still cheerful for all that. Belts will be 
drawn much tighter yet before our folk are down and out. To 

+. ues phrase which Yorkshire will understand, ‘Lancashire is 
: Segamena Ttis the ce of the people in the pet that en- 


- children’s clogs 
a lot BE “things oe. : 


er home where we paid 48. a week e 
y of them need new. clogs. I have to miss the rent 


only thirty-four—my birthday was” ‘the day after the 
_ be done to change things. Everything seems muddled Up. ree 
( _ There really doesn’t seem a way through. Perhaps if more © = | 

- hada holiday for fourteen years—that is, till the B.B.C. people realised these things, something might be done, but tec taeead 


5. asked me to come to fMapebestes a few a ago: I was so os 
> ‘2 ‘room than most. people. Every woman likes to Keep her home - 


ge stone for. If things pacak ay have to pee. SO, as there’s no» 


Mrs. Keen, like countless others, has had no chance of any 


Behind the unemployment figures we have to look at the é 
use. 


3 and ee is growing yet. it eh 
when we ‘can get’ pescebies: from oe 


will be a “big help 
garden. n 
People often ‘say, however poor one is, one eaake to keep 


clean, but they forget it all costs money. Even to wash the 
sheets means soap. This doesn’t mean that we don’t have fee a 
- sometimes. We are better treated in this town than in many 


others. We are all in the boat together and often we have 
to look on the funny side. Seeing how little there is, it’s sur- 


prising how happy we keep our home going. People have % 
_been very good to us and helped us along. Sometimes when 


I see other people’s husbands get jobs and mine doesn’t, I _ 


can’t help feeling irritable, though I know it isn’t his fault: oF 


It’s really a matter of luck. It’s impossible to see what should 


I can’t.see what. 
If it wasn’t for the children, life wouldn’t be worth living. 


Nothing ever happens. I feel the whole thing is unfair and rey 


rotten. It’s rotten having to tell you all this to make you 


_ realise. I hate telling poverty, but you ought to know. I’m 


not a special case. There’s- thousands like me. Something 
es to be done pretty soca but I have no hopes. 


oe se DW ike ad Cheerful? 


: “ jue iS By the Rev. CECIL NORTHCOTT 


ables them to keep going now » that harder times have come. 


_ And there is one hope for us. Here, in Darwen, we have ex-. 


cellent sites and buildings for new industries, with plenty of 
power of all sorts, and, what is more, a capable, energetic and _ 
willing supply of workers who are ready to adapt themselves to 
new trades and new conditions. Already some new factories 
have started here. We are hoping more will come. 

But listening to a talk such as the one we have heard from 
‘Mrs. Keen, one inevitably asks oneself, ‘What can I, as an 
individual, do to help?’ There is one thing nearly every one of 
us can do, and that is to give what assistance we can to these 
clubs which do so much to help those whose days are otherwise 
quite empty. Is there a club in your town, and have you ever 
visited it to see whether you cannot provide something which 
it needs? You may, in your own backyard, or your. box-room, 


_ have material or wood, or old clothes which the club could use, 


You heard from Mrs. Keen how they can make bedroom slip- 


_pers out of old felt hats, or rugs from worn-out silk stockings. 


There is hardly a thing which cannot somehow be turned to 


- And if you haven’t a club in your town, and you think there 
is need for it, why not use your “Time to Spare’ to start one? It 


_isn’t easy. It needs endless patience and a good deal of drive. 


But it’s worth it. Write to the National Council of Social Ser- 
vice in Bedford Square, London; they will help you with OF 
advice which you may need. 

But I have a further suggestion, that you look acrid in your 
own district, in your own town or village, and find someone 


‘such as Mrs. Keen whom you can help—by passing on clothes, | 


perhaps, or making yourself responsible for their holiday, or _ 


for the children’s milk. You will soon learn what need is the. 


greatest. But if that is difficult for you—and there are areas 
where there is no permanent unemployment—and if you feel 
that this is a problem which we must do our bit, however small, 
to solve, write to me, the Rev. Cecil Northcott, c/o B.B.C., 
and I will see that you are put in touch with a family in 
Darwen whose whole existence you may be able to hearten. 


The Unemployed Services Club at Cheltenham has been 
making use of the gardening talks during the past winter for. 
purposes of group listening. The Parks Superintendent of the 


; Borough of Cheltenham has acted as group leader, and the 


talks have been found to stimulate the activities of members of 
the club on their allotments. During the summer, group. 
listening has naturally given way to practical work, 


~ 
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“moor begins, and ° 


grey road, one curv- 


minutes I was on my way properly shod, 


By S. P. 


sail to it from Mallaig, as I did, that it takes on its proper 
island quality of remoteness, There was enough gale to 
make the Sound of Sleat look like the Atlantic; and the 
forty-five-year-old paddle boat Fusilier rolled about fiercely as I 

paced up and down the deck in the cold and the rain, looking in 


vain for the high hills of the island of Rhum, and for traces of — 


the Cuillin; but Skye was hidden in the mist, and all I could see 
clearly were my fellow-passengers, a few cyclists in shorts with 
rucksacks on their backs, sturdy twinkly-eyed cattle-buyers in 
brown knickerbockers and brown caps, and two mothers with 
very young babies, dropping off to sleep through sheer fatigue. 
Portree, where I landed, is a compact port with a row of 
Louses along the quay and then a steep climb up a bank to the . 
tree-fringed town, the main part of which is composed of a. 
square block of slate-roofed hotels and ee and ed asia eos 
I arrived, fishermen < 
were sitting on the 
wall overlooking the 
harbour, talking 
Gaelic, the hotel was 
full of cattle-buyers 
and farmers also talk- 
ing Gaelic, there were 
shining black shaggy 
sheep - dogs | in the 
road, waiting for their 
masters to have done 
and catch the home- . 
ward *bus, and there 
were tourists in the 
shops sending off 
postcards.’The town’ 
stops abruptly, the 


t 


then all ‘is ‘brown. 
heather, ‘cut by two 
narrow ~ ~ ribbons © of 


ing up-the burn side 
to the Cuillin, and the 
other away off to the 
West coast, 23 27. 
- On Tuesday I got ; IAS 
up rejoicing, for the. glass had risen poniidenelys iin fhe. 
face 
was falling” still more considerably. In Skye the glass falls © 
for rain and rises for more rain. At my hotel door two ’buses 
waited to carry off the cattle-buyers to a sale. At the next hotel 
door, some ten miles up the glen~ at Sligachan, there - were 
climbers in. stoutly-nailed boots with ropes over their shoulders, 3 
a man in a kilt carrying a bottle of milk and an easel followed-by 
a girl with a fishing-rod, atin of sandwiches and a large basket, 
This Sligachan inn stands in ‘solitary white splendour at the very 
foot of the mountains, the wine-red Cuillin standing away to the 
left above the sea-loch, where nine heron stood, little grey sticks 
in the orange seaweed. A wide low curving sweep of glen separ- 
ates the Red from the savage crags of the Black Cuillin, All the 
tops were veiled in white swirling mist, but it was possible to 
catch a glimpse of what looked like the blackest thunder-cloud. 
I could just see that it wasn’t a thunder-cloud because of the z 
vagrant dead-white drifts of snow that clung to the crevices of © 
‘rock, and as I looked again I saw for a second or so a clear space, 
arid ‘then high up above the clouds black tattered fragments of 
sky-piercing rocks, like the scrawny fingers and knuckles of a 
gnarled titanic witch. And then the mists closed over the peaks 
once more. But I had seen enough to realise that these hills are — 
pure bare rock. I was uncertain what to do. Mr. Campbell, 
whose imperturbable patience must be sorely tried by having 
people of my sort all the year round asking advice, told me that — 
it was no day for me to try climbing Sgurr nan Gillean, but put 
me on the way for Glen Brittle. Eyeing my shoes he said, ‘And if 
you’re wise you'll have nails put in them’, end aoe five 


The Isle “of Skye 
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KYE is no distance from the mainland. Itisonly when you ~ 


_ to a bystander who told the sad-looking buyer ‘Ye’ve a bargain 
_ there’, the man in the deerstalker replied ‘I’m thinking | nek ‘as : 


_road over the moors and, in the tiny post office at the foot of 


Portree Harbour — 


island: 1 distuzbed the manager at lunch and asked. him if I 
of that it seemed — difficult to believe that~ ‘the rain 


of 1925 made me forget - the coldness of the da 


Just bette? turning off the ae towards. Glen Brittle a saw 
- below me, by the shores of a sea-loch, a little group. of | men. ht 
was my cattle-buyers at the sale. A small cow in calf. was being 
auctioned in the wind and rain, An elderly man in a deer- 
stalker’s cap poked her about and pulled her skin as bids went 
up slowly by half-crowns, from, I think, nine pounds. In the E 
end she was knocked down for eleven pounds five shillings, and ‘ 


aan is eh 


ower thin’, as he clipped. his mark on her Bigs with a Lees, 
scissors. . : 
* “With rain dripping off my nose I climbed up a rouge iene 


Glen Brittle; I found an elderly man ‘stamping about fifty 
letters. When I commented on the size of the post he answered, 
5 ake gh see, it’ 8 a three days’ Sew! the post bier out oc 


& 


po n y c ar t, ont 
a further © side; ‘Yon’ si 
=the Povanas er ‘5 


‘showed. me “over the — ; 
school, which N - 
ca shut. “Up. “We'll be 
; _ using it again as. a 


-children, and here 
- are two children 

already, and. for _the 
— four, of. them they’ © 
_ ‘be wanting - ‘it for. as 
~ school again’. - >. 

When - BE climbed 
_ out of the Glen L ‘went z 
along the ‘shores “ore 
- Loch Harport until ae 
came to Talisker, the 
only distillery in the 


€ 
* 
a 
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could see how whisky was made. Greatly trusting, he let me 
loose, but I started at the wrone end with the draft and was st al te 


me up and took me in hand. I ther trod on floors full of « dryi Dg 
barley from Australia, Chile and- Poland, saw it stripped and 24's 
milled and mashed, fermented with yeast, ‘and ‘distilled ae 


steam by more water until it disappeared i in barrels. And when 
foe the barrels, The taste ‘that I was given ee the golden liquid a 


My next stop was. 18 miles further on,» 
ancient castle of the Macleod, whose twent 


under glass on a wall. It was found wrapped round the. baby 
Ian, the fourth chief, in 1380, by fairies who were singing a 
lullaby, which has been sung ever since over the baby Macleo 

Its peculiar property is to give’succour when pals in time o:! 


waved twice, at the battle. of Glendale in pres id at 
battle of Wall ‘Trumpan in 1580. I was ae an 


seabered to have imprisoned his first wife in a 
feet wide without light, air, food or water. It is 
of Doctor J ohnson ee. in the carts not veer, 1 


The Storr, Skye, and the Old Man of Storr 


incident. I stayed awhile on the Fairy Bridge on the moor 
near by to watch the peat-diggers, and as I watched I heard 
the curlew’s lovely cree, and saw and heard what W. H. Davies 
once commemorated in verse, a perfect rainbow synchronising 
with the call of the cuckoo. 

On Wednesday I set off northward, still with a rising glass 
and falling rain, to climb the Old Man of Storr. This is a grand 
isolated black tock, looking like a giant cypress tree turned to 


Photograph: Will F. Taylor, 


stone, that stands on a spur of the Storr overlooking the sea. 
It was a wet climb and a stiff one, but I was richly rewarded, 
for not only did I get a view over the low rocky island of South 
Rona to the snow-covered hills of Ross, but overhead the 
silence was. disturbed by the croaking of an old and a young 
raven, while above mé wheeled in spirals two eagles. And my 
triumph was complete when on rounding the loose black vol- 
canic cinders of the Old Man I disturbed a penguin, the first 


“x 
565 


I have ever seen wild. This crater-like chasm of the Storr, with 
its loose screes and huge tumbled boulders, is an eerie place 
full of well-picked bones, and I saw a dead sheep in a deep 
bogzy pool. I gave a shout, and my voice reverberated up 


through the rocky chimneys into the clouds. I could hear the 


echoes of the names I called, three times repeated from the 
black heights. It is a strange thing for a man to hear his own 
voice calling back to him from the clouds. And in the middle 
of it all a lark sang, and far below rabbits were playing. 

I then went on to the ruined castle of Duntulm, once the 
Seat of the Macdonalds, Lords of the Isles, which stands on the 
edge of a high rock above the sea, with a bird-haunted island 
just opposite, and further out the small rocks of Fladda, one of 
which has a flat top and is known as Macdonald’s Table, in 
contradistinction, I suppose, to the high plateaux known as 
Macleod’s Tables, where a Macleod once entertained a King 
of Scotland. Proudly he said “The heavens are my roof, a moun- 
tain is my table, and for candles’, sweeping his hand to 2,000 
of his warriors holding flares, “Your gracious Majesty’s loyal 
subjects’. Below the castle of Duntulm among the sea rocks, 
over which gannets were flying, I found clusters of deep red 
sea anemones with tiny purple feelers, and the pink sea-thrift. 
Over the water lay the hills of Harris all yellow and misty in 
the watery evening sun. 

High on the moor at Kilmuir I saw the monument'to Flora 
Macdonald; close by was a pleasant white house, and as I stood at 
the newly painted gate, which was protected bya rope from cows, 
a *bus pulled up and the driver put into my hands an enormous 
new space and drove off. I walked up the drive with this spade 
and found a man in a kilt attempting to hold a refractory calf 
with one hand and a pot of green paint in his other hand. It 
didn’t seem much use offering him the spade, so I took the calf 
by the head and between us we shut him up in the stable. I then 
found my host to be Mr. Seton Gordon, the famous naturalist, 
and he told me, what I ought to have noticed for myself, that 
Skye is the island of no swallows. “They pass through’, he said, 
‘but they don’t stay’. I saw one. 

He told me that eagles on the island are still plentiful, but are 
being killed off. He pointed to a small speck of a sailing boat 
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coming back from the Fladda rocks. ‘Do youknow’, he said, ‘that 
after our great storm of April 9 the boatmen couldn’t get out for 
the lobster pots for three weeks and that when they got to the 
island they found, for the first time in the memory of man there, 
the fresh water well in the middle of the island had been washed 
over by the waves and was still salt’. 

On the way home in the late evening I ran-into a tinker’s 
wedding, i es 

On my last day, rain or no rain, I-meant to see something of 
the Cuillin, so I went south again to the inn at Sligachan and 
again asked Mr. Campbell’s advice. This time he despatched me 
to Elgol; and here he said I might find a motor-boat to take me up 
to Loch Coruisk and from there I could walk over the top and 
down the glen back to the inn. But when I got to Elgol, which 
is only twelve miles over the hills but forty or so by road owing 
to the lochs and hills that have to be skirted, I found that Mr. 
Mackinnon, the owner of the motor-boat, had no intention of 
taking her out. “The tide’s wrong’, he said, ‘and it’s too rough 
for a rowing-boat. You can walk there in the time’. He pointed 
to the top of a hill. “Ye’ll get as good a view of Coruisk from yon 
as if ye was there’, he said. So I climbed, and certainly the view 
was grand, for out at sea I looked over the mountains of Rhum 
and the plateau of Canna to the hills of the mainland, and below 
me lay the little island of Soay, and away on the horizon low- 
lying Uist and Barra, while just across the water rose the wild 
black crags of the Cuillin speckled with snow overhanging the 
dark waters of Coruisk. It was absurd to remain content with 
this Pisgah-view. In spite of the mocking cries of the plover, I ran 
down the hill and when I was nearly back at Kirkibost I saw a 
well-defined pony track going away over the shoulder of Ben 
Meabost, so off I went on my lonely climb into the shadows of 
grim Blaven until, at the crest, I looked down on to the unex- 
pectedly green shores of Camasunary by Loch na Creitheach. 
There were two houses on the beach, but when I scrambled 
down to them I found one was an unoccupied lodge, and though 
smoke was coming out of the chimney of the other, a white 
cottage, no one answered me but the dog. Peering through the 
window, I saw a kettle on the hob and a pair of child’s shoes and 
a nursery book. But though I called no one answered. Then I 


The Cuillin Hills of Skye 


found that I had to cross the tidal water, and I suffered agonies 
slipping about in my bare feet among the pebbles. 

It was then that I made my fatal mistake. Instead of keeping 
round the headland I squelched my way through bog and 
water and over slippery rocks up to the loch, and there found 
that I couldn’t get over the high peak of Sgurr na Strigh. 
To make matters much worse, I got tied up in a lot of islands, 
and having wasted an hour of valuable time and used up all 
my energy, I returned to the cottage and this time was overjoyed 
‘to see the face of a woman at the window, but only for a second, 
for it vanished at once, and in spite of my knocking and calling 
and peering in at all the windows no one came. 

At that stage I nearly gave it up. It was already six o’clock, 
but once more I forced myself to cross that tidal water and then 
found a very wet track going round the headland above Loch 
Scavaig. I now had to run, and after scrambling and falling and 
throwing water over my face from every burn, by seven o’clock 
I was at last standing over Loch Coruisk. I am told that steamers 
run to it from Mallaig, and that the walk to it from Sligachan 
is just a stroll, but I had it all to myself on a stormy evening, 
and I had come at it with difficulty, and I met no living thing 
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Dunyegan Castle with Macleod’s Tables in the background 


coming or going, except a grouse and one sheep-dog, so I 
was impressed by it. In the evening light every rock had gone. 
exactly the colour of ink-or the bluest grape, and this ink or 
grape seemed to have run down the rocks into Coruisk itself, 
which huddles right into the base of the Cuillin as Llyn Llydaw 
huddles into Snowdon. The only noise was the roar of a white 
waterfall tumbling down the black sides of Gars-bheinn. And 
only a few yards from this black still water lay the startling 
light green waters of the sea-loch Scavaig. The grey clouds that 
had hung above all day still swirled about and now and then 
let fall great sheets of rain, but I was glad of rain to cool me. 
It was half-past eight before I got back over the hill again, 
and about two hours after that before I saw the comforting 
lights of Sligachan and the pleasant sight of Mr. Campbell 
coming down the road to greet me with an offer of some more 
Talisker. 

And yesterday morning as I passed down the Sound of Sleat 
in the bright sunshine there, tantalisingly clear under the blue 
sky, looking as if they had been cut out of cardboard, stood the 
Cuillin. I could almost see the climbers. Perhaps the Cuillin 
always reveal themselves to us as we go home. 


What 1s the “Normal? 


By A DOCTOR 


HAT I am going to talk about is, roughly, the 
difference between people who are able to live a 
life that is satisfactory to themselves and others, 
and the people who can’t; and Iam going to say 
that the most important difference depends on whether they 
-have certain conflicts inside their own mind. Of course, you 
~ all know the kind of state of mind that I mean by a conflict. 
It is a glorious day and you have got the chance of going into 
‘the country and enjoying yourself; on the other hand, you 
have got a job to do that must be done quickly. Here is a 
‘conflict that you will decide one way or the other, according 
as you are made, after more or less weighing up the arguments 
on either side. es 
- Perhaps this sounds rather a fantastic idea. A man, unless 
he is an absolute idiot, must surely know his own motives and 
know why he acts in one way or another, or at any rate, he 
‘must be able to find out by taking the trouble to think about it. 
* Well, I will tell you about a little experiment. A girl was being 
_. treated by hypnotism, and, for a certain purpose, when she 
__was in a hypnotic sleep, she was set a sum to do in arithmetic. 
_ Tt was quite a difficult sum and she was told that when her 
__ doctor came to see her next day and said good morning, she 
; _would reply by giving the right answer. She was then woken up. 
= n she was awake she could not remember a thing that had 
3 ‘been said to her. Next morning when the doctor came in and 
said ‘Good morning, Miss So-and-So’, she answered: “Er, er, 
six, doctor’. ‘Why do you say six?” the doctor said, in a sur- 
q ‘prised voice. “Oh, doctor, because there are six in our family’, 
__ she answered. Here you can see that the girl had done quite an 
- elaborate piece of ‘hinking without any awareness of it. She 
__ had then performed quite a conscious act, giving the number 
six as a result of the unconscious thought, and had invented 
an entirely fictitious reason to explain her action. This sort of 
experiment can be repeated again and again and you will 


a, 


always find that the patient has some more or less plausible 
reason for what he does, even though it is always a wrong one. 
What is more, he will quite believe what he says. The human 
being seems to like to think he is acting reasonably and that 
he knows the reason for his actions. 

You may object that I am talking of very abnormal cases, 
that this girl was obviously hysterical, and so on. The girl was 
hysterical, but the way in which she acted on this occasion 
was quite normal in the sense that it was the way in which we 
all act every day of our lives and all the time. Let anyone try 


- to examine his own motive for anything he does. Try to think 


out why you have taken up your own particular trade or pro- 
fession. Well, in the first place, you had your living to earn, 
you may say, and a particular job happened to be open to you. 
Your interests led you in one particular only. If you have read a 
little about psychology, you may go on to say that earning 


"one’s living in one way or another is due to the instinct of seif- 


preservation. Perhaps one can let that pass, though I don’t 
think the explanation is nearly as simple as that. And we may 
accept your explanation as to why you chose your particular 
trade if it is really absolutely true that there was only one 
single way of getting a living open to you; and this is very 
seldom the case. No, even the hopelessly out-of-work might 
get a living otherwise than from the dole; he might take up the 
profession of burglary, for example, and live on the proceeds 
of that—in the intervals of being in gaol. 


Conscience that is Unconscious 

Let us think of the out-of-work a little longer. Why does he 
decide to live on the dole or out-of-work pay rather than 
become a burglar? There may be hundreds of different 
reasons, of course. He may be an honest man, for instance. 
Yet, we cannot really let the matter rest there if we want to 
know the whole truth. Why is he honest? It hardly seems 


natural. We are a born ae a sense of property. A small 


_ child who sees something he wants to play with, say his 
father’s watch, grabs it without more ado, until he learns 
somehow or other—by being slapped by his father perhaps— 
that there are some things he must not do. He will then learn 
to check his natural impulse to take what he wants; and here is 
an example of what I have called a mental conflict between the 
desire for the watch to play with and the fear of a slapping. 


You can call it a struggle between the crude desire on the one’ 


side, and on the other side the conscience which has been 
developed out of a fear of punishment. Now, the conscience 
is a very important thing when we are considering the question 
of mental struggles, and I don’t want you to think that I 
would say its origin was quite so simple as just the fear of 
punishment. Another origin is in the imitation of grown-ups— 
most likely our parents. Perhaps our out-of-work had honest 
parents and he was imitating them. He was probably not at all 
aware that his honesty was due to this, but as a child he had 
‘wanted to be like the most important man in his family circle, 
and, without thinking it out, he had modelled himself on his 
- father, or what, at any rate, he had imagined his father to be 
like. Now, this kind of imitation has its difficulties too; 
because the main point of being like father is to do the sort of 
thing that father does, and yet the real father won’t let the 
little boy do some of these things. Being like a grown-up, then, 
often involves forbidding oneself to behave like a grown-up, 
because, after all, one is really only a little boy. Father sits up 
Jate at night with mother, and the little boy wants to, too, but 
as he is being father, he has to forbid it, and he may go on 
forbidding it unconsciously even when he is grown up. I have 
spent a long time talking about the conscience of-the out-of- 
work and saying what it is that makes him what we call an 
_honest man. I will only add that the conscience created by the 
process that I have sketched is, for the main factor, utterly 
unconscious, it works automatically without our knowledge. 
The boy does not realise he is imitating father at all, he does 
not know that he-is forbidding himself anything, he only feels 
an uneasy conflict if he tries to do the forbidden thing. 


Why Do We Choose our Professions? 


Isn’t it very odd, when youcome tothink of it, that we should 
have any interestin our work? After all, you can’t say that there 
is any natural instinct to be a clerk or an engine-driver or a 
dock-labourer, or a typist, or to take up any of our ‘civilised’ 
occupations. We are all born as little babies with instincts 
much the same as those of the little babies of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, and then are mainly con- 
cerned with our bodily functions. We grown-ups are apt to be 
ashamed of some parts of our bodies and of their functions, 
but the baby is not like this to start with. It is these primitive 
instincts that supply the driving force of our adult civilisation. 
Take a simple example to show how one of these instincts 
drives a person unconsciously to choose a particular profes- 
sion. It 1s very common to find that a woman that takes up 
school-teaching or nursing gets a great part of her drive from 
her maternal instinct. She wants to bear children, and instead 
_ of that, she mothers. them. It seems as though human beings 
had a great deal more instinctive energy than can be used up in 
their bodily functions, and this, in the course of education, has 
to be directed gradually on to new aims. This is the process 
that you have probably often heard called ‘sublimation’. You 


may tell me that all this is rubbish, that the little boy wants to - 


be an engine-driver because his father was one, or because he 
has read about engine-drivers or seen them, and it seems to 
him an exciting life, and that the grown-up takes up his work 
in the same sort of spirit. That, of course, is true; a child does 
want to imitate the grown-ups that it sees and reads about; but 
that is not the whole of the story. What makes an engine- 
driver seem an exciting and interesting figure and one there- 
fore to be imitated is his unconscious connection with some 
much more primitive interest, and the real urge behind the 
boy’s wish is something very crude, though, of course, he is 
quite unconscious of this. Now, an interesting thing about all 
this is that sometimes you find people with curious difficulties 
in their professions, and this gives us the chance of finding out 
the source of their interest in these professions. Let us take the 
case of a surgeon who found that he could not go on with his 
work because he could not bring himself to perform operations. 
If you examine a case like this, you will usually find, though it 


may seem absurd, that the tent is due to a conflict of con- 


science. He was not that hee man eae aan a for surgeon - 
and had a conscience about doing bad work, he knew very well — 


_ that he was not and that his work was extremely valuable; but 


it: represented, in part at any rate, a sublimation of savage, 
aggressive instincts very useful to a primitive cave-dweller, but 
rather out of place in a modern Englishman. It was, of course,a 
very valuable social outlet for them, but quite unconsciously to’ ; 
himself, the surgical operation—cutting a person open—repre- _ 


‘sented a savage attack upon his patient, and it was as this that _ 


it was forbidden. In the same way, you will always find that 
other professions are the civilised descendants of some quite 


_ different activity, though the connection between the civilised 


profession and the instinct that it satisfies is usually very much 


less obvious than in the case of the surgeon. But when some- ~_ 


thing goes wrong in a man’s powers of work, you can usually | 
trace it to a conflict like the surgeon’s. His conscience was so 
sensitive about cruelty that he could not allow it even the very — 
roundabout outlet which consisted in inched, pain. 


A Normal Sublimation— 


a! will finish by telling you about a case which illustrates 
some points about sublimation which is what one may call the 
normal, satisfactory way of dealing with a large part of one’s 
instinctive energy, and may, perhaps, bring out the difference __ 
between the normal and the abnormal. Some years ago a 
woman treated at one of our mental hospitals had been ad- 
mitted in the most profound state of depression. Till a few 
weeks before most people would have called her normal. 
Certainly her employers thought her a very valuable member ~ 
of their staff and she seemed to have been on good terms with 
her fellow-workers and to have had plenty of outside interests. _ 
Between the ages of forty and fifty, however, she had to go 
into hospital, as I said, profoundly depressed, unable todo her —— 
work or enjoy herself outside. Now, what was the cause of her 
depression? I can only describe it shortly as an overwhelming 
unconscious sense of guilt. It appeared that when she was a 
small child, she had been something of a favourite in her 
family. When she was still only a few years old, however, she 
had been displaced from her position by the birth of a younger — 
sister, and this younger sister had died in babyhood. ‘Ever 
since then, she had blamed herself for her sister’s death, not 
‘because’ she had any real responsibility for it, but apparently if 
simply because, having had her privileged position taken from _ 
her, she had wished the intruder out of the way, and her wish 
had been fulfilled. Ever since then, a large part of her life had 
been occupied in trying to make good the damage she imagined — 

she had done. The younger sister’s death was not only the 
cause of the final breakdown, but also of the extreme energy 
which she showed in her ordinary work PY. which she hoped 

to make some sort of reparation. 


—And an Abnormal Sense of Guilt a. 
Let us take what was abnormal in the case first. The cause of i 
the illness was, as I have said, that she felt herself guilty of | 
killing her sister. It seems as though i in childhood there is, at 
any rate, a tendency to attribute quite magical powers to 
wishes, to believe you can make something happen by just 
wishing for it hard enough. If it does happen, the belief is con- 


_ firmed. "Now, the patient’s death-wishes against her sister had 


been confirmed in this way, so it was as though she had done 
a murder. But that is not all. She had murdered her sister by 
her wish and she went on wishing her dead and so keeping 
her dead by her magical wishes. It was round this point that — 
the conflict raged, which made her ill, and it was this conflict _ 
which she tried to solve by hectic work which represented for 
her the bearing of children. Now her work, which was con- 
nected with education, must be called a quite normal sublima- 
tion of the maternal instinct. There would have been no diffi- iz 
culty if it had not been for the completely unconscious conflict yi 
which raged round the subject of the bearing of children. | is 
‘The main difference between the people we call normal and ‘ 
the people we call abnormal, at any rate the difference of most 
practical importance, is that the normal person has found a 
more or less satisfactory way of dealing with his energy, while | 
the abnormal person has not got the free disposal of it. He is — 
all blocked up by unconscious vetoes and Bo 9 and this — 
block has to be removed before he can be called normal, We — 
all have the same instincts to work with, We call the person 
normal who has no difficulty in using them. The person whom > 
wre cill-sbmosraal as pot diflensst ste ea 
scious difficulty or conflict wiih preveuts his mag. A baie 


ay the tated, the felon and ‘the petty offeadon the 
" sane and the insane, the old and ‘the young, were all 
of _ thrown together. . Under the old prison system you would 
n one large cell, say, six prisoners. A man under sentence 
£ twelve months for indecent assault, two lads of seventeen 
and eighteen, one doing fourteen days, the other still untried, a 


“4 the sixth in prison for the non-payment of some small sum of 


Home Office Prison Inspectors in 1836, less than a hundred 
years ago. Such a lurid picture naturally led people to demand 


rejected” by. the In- | 
_ spectors in favour of | 
a policy of shutting 
-. them up in separate 
7° “cells. Subsequent ex- 
-—perience, however, 
- proved that continu- 
ous periods of soli- 
tary confinement, 
without proper exer-_ 
- cise or adequate oc- 
_ cupation, resulted in 
_ prisoners being dis- 
; _ charged after long 
_ sentences physically 
and mentally unfit, 
and totally unable to 
compete in the 
 Jabour market. | 
| Forty years ago, | 
_" when Mr. Asquith . 
_ was Home Secretary, 
a Government en- 
- quiry was held into 
_ the whole question. 
This Committee 


condemned solitary confinement. It advocated association for 


industrial labour under proper conditions. It recommended 
| mlequate prison libraries, organised gymnastics, and increased 
_ powers for medical officers and visiting justices. These recom- 
mendations were émbodied in the Prison Act of 1898, and the 
rules made under that Act mostly remained in force until last 
year, when they were superseded by a more up-to-date set 
_ of regulations. When solitary confinement was abandoned, it 
be naturally became necessary to separate prisoners into different 
_ groups or types, if the authorities were going to avoid the 
- evils of the old system. If John Howard, who was one of 
the pioneers of prison reform, could visit today any of the 
BS twenty local prisons, outside London, which receive all kinds 
> OF | prisoners, with all kinds of sentences, from the local courts, 
_ I think he would be pleased and astonished at our modern 
Bik methods of treatment and classification. 
= ‘For instance, if you and I paid a visit to Winchester, ers 
: is a local county prison, we should find five or six different 
_ groups of male prisoners there. The prison stands on a hill, and 
_ there is a good deal of sloping ground just outside the wall, 
_ which is being levelled for a vegetable garden. When ‘the 
% ‘weather is fine, this work is done by the young prisoners’ class, 
_ lads between seventeen and twenty-one, for it is a good thing 
ES _. to keep them in the open air as much as. possible. They do hard 
_. physical drill out there too, under a prison officer with an 
_ Aldershot P.T. certificate. If you want to try and train the 
4 mind, you must also train the body, and since they have 
_ developed physical drill so. much, they have found it necessary 
to have a certain number of prison officers trained as instruc- 
¥ tors. We shall probably find some physical training going on 
_ inside the yards, for the Special Class, who are nearly all under 
Seemyee are sure to be there. In another corner, you will 
“notice a emis group of: neha round in single file. Those 
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are the men awaiting trial, who must naturally bekepe separate,“ .” a 


officer watching them. That large party outside at exercise, aly 
“man of thirty-five with a life sentence for forgery, another 7 ; 
under seven years’ sentence of transportation for robbery, and_ 


money. This is what we find in the Report made by the first - 


‘some form of Classification Me peiscneree but this idea was — 


Exercise prea? in a lacat prison. Note the grass between the circular paths—this ha; 
: become general since the War 


- should be available for prisoners, and I hope it will then be 


often found prisoners and Borstal lads keenly interested in 


the summer. I am afraid the Commissioners are not allowed ~ an 
-to spend money on bulbs, but I am glad to say the bulbs were = 

provided, and I hope the subsequent show gave him pleasure. , 
- The men who do the gardening work are generally ‘red band 


on various odd jobs in every prison. 


--and who puts them there? First of all, it must be obvious that a 
~man in prison awaiting trial must be kept separate from 
“convicted prisoners. By law, debtors—that is to say, people 
“sent to prison for failure to pay maintenance or affiliation 
_orders, or rates—must also be kept separate. Prisoners awaiting 
“ttial and debtors may wear their own clothing. Special pro- 
‘vision is, of course, also made by which a prisoner who is 
‘awaiting trial, or who has lodged an appeal against his con- 


“opportunity to prepare his defence or appeal. In London, 


for they are not yet convicted, and may not be. Of course, these 
men are not bound to work in gaol. Those prisoners you 
noticed -going into the laundry just now were the Second | a 
Division and Star Class men. Being well behaved, theyare 
treated as an honour party, and trusted to work without an % 


with a number of older men amongst them, are the men in the - 
Third Division, who can’t be put in the Star Class or the 
Special Class. There are also a small number of convicts 
amongst them serving sentences of three years, who belong a ae, 
the County, and who have been in prison before... rag 
- If we-go round later when exercise is over, we may find thes 
debtors’ party in the twine- eee shop, and the Third 
Division group | 
working in the shop 
where - they make 
nose-bags and mail- — 
bags. The Army and 
Post Office still want 
a few nose-bags, and 
the Post Office 
always seems to want 
mail-bags. Making © 
mail-bags by hand is 
a dull job, but the 
other day I found a 
man—lI think he was 
an old sailor accus- — 
tomed to sewing’ 
canvas—who took 
an infinite pride in 
the bags he was mak- 
ing. He had every 
reason to do so, for 
I have never seen 
finer stitching. The 
hand-sewing of mail- 
bags is not a satis- 
factory prison occu- 
pation. When the recommendations of last year’s Committee 
on prison employment are carried out, more economic work 


possible to introduce machinery for making mail-bags. I have 


gardening. Wherever possible, prisons now have some flowe er- 
beds somewhere, and Oscar Wilde’s lines 
: But neither milk-white rose nor red 
May bloom in prison air 
are certainly not true today. I remember one long-sentence 
prisoner who had set his heart on having:a bed of gladioli for 


men’. These are men who can be trusted to work by themselves, 
and always wear a red armlet. You will find them engaged . 


Now what are these different classes of prisoners we have 
seen at Winchester? Why are they placed in these groups, 


viction or sentence, may see his legal adviser, and have an 


where there are five prisons, it is possible to send different 
types of prisoners to different prisons; and debtors, and those 
awaiting trial, go to Brixton. 


a 


he 


- placed in the Second Division, then 
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The whole idea of classification is based on the principle 
that the younger men should be kept away from the older 


men, and that the man who has never been in prison before ‘ 


should be kept apart from the old offender. Of course, any 
system of grouping people of the same type, or of about the 
same age, together, makes it easier to train them, but you 
will have realised from our walk round Winchester that it 
complicates prison administration—that is to say, it means 
separate workshops, separate places for exercise, and more 
officers to look after the various groups. The problem is the 
more difficult because prisoners are first classified by the 
Courts before they ever get to prison. 


Apart from convicts, there are 
three Divisions for convicted 
prisoners laid down by Act of Par- 
liament. There are very few First 
Division prisoners nowadays. In 
earlier times some political prisoners 
were treated as belonging to this 
class, but such treatment is limited 
to offences like seditious libel, which 
are somewhat rare today, when so 
much liberty of speech is allowed. 

As to the other two Divisions, the 
conditions as to discipline, work and 
diet are the same. If a Court does 
not direct that a prisoner shall be 


he will automatically pass into the 
Third. The tests which the Courts 
have to apply are the nature of the 
offence and the previous history of 
the prisoner. The object of this dis- 
tinction is not to set up two different systems of treatment, but 
to try and separate the more depraved and hardened characters 
from those who aren’t really of criminal habits. In actual practice, 
this statutory classification of prisoners does not work as well 
as it should do. Some Courts perhaps do not appreciate the 
purpose of classification, and omit to place prisoners without 
criminal records in the Second Division. I also do not think 
the Law gives the Courts enough power to separate people of 
different ages. Anyhow, the Prison Authorities have found it 
necessary, for training purposes, to divide prisoners in the 
Third Division into smaller groups after reception. 

First of these is the Star Class. Into this go all Third Division 
prisoners who have not been previously convicted of serious 
crime, and cannot be described as habitual criminals. We saw 
them working with the Second Division in the laundry. Then 
there is an age grouping known as the Special Class. Here 
we find young Third Division prisoners, who are not eligible 
for admission to the Star Class, but whom it is desirable to 
keep separate because of their age. The usual ages for this 
Class are 21 to 26, but sometimes men up to thirty are included, 
if physically fit, for this group does harder physical training 
than the older prisoners, as we noticed at Winchester. 


If it is important to keep men under 26 apart, it is even more 
important to keep lads under 21 away from other prisoners. 
No one under 17 can now be sent to gaol, except in a rare case 
where a Court considers a lad so unruly that there is no 
other way of dealing with him; but over 2,600 lads between 
17 and 21 were sent to prison in 1932. The chief offence for 
which they were committed was theft. Over 1,300 of them 
were given sentences of one month or less, and over 600 of 
the sentences were in default of fines. Now it would be most 
improper for me to express an opinion on those particular 
cases because I don’t know the circumstances. I would, 
however, like to say this. My own experience has convinced 
me that everything should be done 
to keep a lad under 21 out of prison 
if possible, either by putting him 
on probation, or giving him time 
in which to pay a fine. If these 
‘methods have been tried and failed, 
and some form of training, under 
discipline, is necéssary for the lad’s 
own sake, then I would rather see 
him given a Borstal sentence, or 
a sentence of imprisonment of— 
say—four or six months, when he 
can go to a young prisoners’ centre. 
To give a lad under 21, with an 
unformed mind, a sentence of two 
or three weeks’ imprisonment will 
neither frighten nor reform him, 
but merely give him a chance to — 
pick up a few tricks, and let him 


Styles of prison architecture 


realise that prison is not such a terrible place after all. 

Please don’t think I am suggesting that many Courts don’t 
realise this fact, because I’m sure they do. If we include adults, __ 
there are far fewer short sentences given today than was the case 
before the War. The number is down to less than a fifth; 
but the number of lads under 21 sent to prison in the last 
three years has increased owing to the increase in juvenile 
crime. : 

There are now six prisons in England which act as collecting 
centres for lads between 17 and 21, sentenced to imprison- 
ment for three months or longer. Wormwood Scrubs — 
is used for the London District, Winchester and Bristol 
for the South and West, Bedford for the Midlands, and — 
Durham and Liverpool for the North. When we were going 
round Winchester, I explained to you that these young 
prisoners take frst in organised games and hard physical train- _ 
ing, which I think most of them enjoy. They also have their 
meals together. They are taught to work in a prison industry, 
in so far as it is possible to teach them anything in the.time that 
they are there, and receive school instruction if very backw 
and attend lectures. I hope we may some day be able to 
velop more special training for these lads, because © 
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are one of the most difficult problems of prison adminis- 


tration. 


The classification of convicts is not quite the same as. for 
local prisoners. A sentence of imprisonment may be up to two 
years. A sentence of penal servitude, which classifies a prisoner 
as a convict, cannot be for less than three years, and may be for 


_ life, which in actual practice usually works out at about fifteen 


years, if a prisoner earns his full remission marks. If a convict 


_ has never been in prison before, or is not regarded as a habitual 


criminal, the Commissioners place him in the Star Class, and 
he is sent either to Maidstone or to Wakefield. Chelmsford 
prison was re-opened four years ago to take young convicts, 
_who have had several previous convictions, but who wil! not be 


_ over thirty-five when they finish their sentences. This group 
_ really corresponds to the Special Class in our local prisons. 


Older men of the same type go to Parkhurst prison, in the Isle 
‘of Wight, whilst those convicts who have had several previous 
sentences of penal servitude or imprisonment for grave 
offences, go to Dartmoor. 

Some people still display a morbid curiosity in convicts. 
Perhaps it is the survival of a desire to see some notorious 
criminal, which used to send such numbers to see public exe- 
cutions at Tyburn that people were often injured in the crowd. 
Yet if those who try and peer at convicts through field glasses 


on Dartmoor, or stare at them marching to the Quarry, found 


someone staring at them in their own back gardens, they would 
be the first to complain. I remember, when Portland was a 
convict prison, People used to pay extra to have tea in the 
upper rooms of the houses opposite, which overlooked the 
prison walls. Perhaps it was the broad arrows which excited 
their curiosity, but convicts don’t wear broad arrows on their 
grey clothing now. Anyhow, broad arrows were not peculiar to 
convicts. It is the mark used to identify Government property. 
We often saw it in the War, but very few people seem to know 
its origin. It was first used to stamp Government stores by a 
Lord Romney, who was a Master-General of Ordnance in the 
reign of William of Orange. His object, of course, was to 
prevent theft, which I don’t doubt was pretty common in those 
days, and he took the design from his coat of arms. 

Do you remember when I had a discussion with Dr. Cyril 
Burt on the causes of crime, he said that crime is a mental 
process, not a physical one? Now there are a certain number 
of prisoners and convicts who are mentally weak or un- 
balanced, although they were not certifiable at the time of 
conviction. You’ll remember that Borstal lads of that type go 
to Feltham, and any convicts who require special medical 
observation go to Parkhurst. This whole question is very 
rightly receiving far more attention than was the case twenty 
years ago, but we have much to learn yet. Parts of certain local 
ptisons have now been set aside for the reception of weak- 
minded prisoners with sentences of a month or more, where 
they can receive special treatment and be under medical 
observation. This is a sound step in the right direction. 

‘I could speak to you for a long time about the habitual 
criminal—the man who is the despair of the prison reformer 
and the prison visitor, although he seldom gives the Governor 
any trouble in prison, as he knows the prison regulations only 
too well, and how to get the maximum benefit out of them. His 
cell is nearly always neat and clean, like the kitand cot of the 
‘re-enlisted deserter, who always gives himself away because 
he knows too much. Still, we are not bound to be slaves to our 
habits, and there is no reason why, because a man has been in 


"gaol once or twice, he is thereby bound to go back there. The 


_ problem, of course, is not a new one. As far back as 1895 a 


Government Committee which considered the question said 
that to punish the persistent offender for the particular offence 


_ in which he was detected, was almost useless. They recom- 


mended that a new form of sentence should be available, which 


_ would be much longer, but entail milder conditions of deten- 


7 


tion. Nothing, however, was done until thirteen years later, 
when the Prevention of Crime Act was passed. Under this 
Act, if a person with three previous criminal convictions is 
sentenced to penal servitude, and the jury consider him an 
habitual criminal, then the Judge may give him a further 
sentence of Preventive Detention, of not less than five, and 


_ not more than ten, years 


mp Hill, in the Isle of Wight, which is now a Borstal, 
originally built for these men, who went there to serve 
detention after they had finished their sentences of 
servitude, The whole system of this prison was based 


7 
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on the idea of reducing penal conditions to a minimum, and 
allowing any prisoner, who was willing to do so, to pass 
through successive stages of increasing liberty: a kind of 
Borstal training applied to much older men. I remember when 
I last visited Camp Hill, before they moved the Preventive 
Detention men to Portsmouth, where they are now, that the 
men in the top stage before release were living in almostnormal 
conditions. They worked down at the prison, but they slept 
and had their meals in hutments. Each man had his own 
room, where he could read and smoke after working hours, 
and there was nothing between him and the outside world 
but a low wall over which he could have climbed easily. He 
didn’t do so because he knew it wasn’t worth while, just like 
an old soldier, who knows it doesn’t pay to overstay his pass. 
The problem with these prisoners is not their behaviour in 
prison, but what they will do when they get out again. 

I think the principle of Preventive Detention is sound, but 
it hasn’t worked well in practice, and has not been much used. 
To begin with, the definition of ‘habitual criminal’ is so rigidly 
drawn that it excludes a number of men who would benefit 
by this treatment. Then the minimum sentence is five years, 
and there are many younger men who should go to detention, 
but a sentence of five years would be excessive in their case. 
As a matter of fact, younger men seldom get sentences of 
detention. Under the working of the Act, sentences are rarely 
given unless a man is over 30, and has had at least one sentence 
of penal servitude. This is very unsatisfactory when we 
remember that nearly two-fifths of the people found guilty of 
indictable offences in 1932 were between 21 and 30. The 
Home Office also thought it unsatisfactory, and a Committee 
was asked to consider what changes should be made in the 
system. Their Report makes a number of recommendations 
with the idea of making the system more effective. They think 
detention should be given in appropriate cases instead of 
imprisonment, with sentences of two to four years, and 
prolonged sentences of five to ten years. Any persistent offender 
over 21 would be eligible for such a sentence, and they suggest 
a broadening of the definition of a habitual criminal. Their 
Report is still under consideration. 

You will realise that the whole essence of classification in 
prison is not to deter, but to train and help the prisoner, while 
he is there and when he gets out again. Deterrence really 
only remains a feature of punishment because of the length 
of the sentence which a Court may inflict, and this is brought 
out most clearly by the type of Preventive Detention sentence 
we have been discussing. If you want a broad classification 
you might say that criminals or lawbreakers fall into 
three classes. First of all, there is the small but dangerous 
class of criminals, who are the enemy of society, and who will 
seldom profit from any kind of reformative training. Then 
there is a much larger class, who seem unable to order their 
lives for themselves, and who require long and careful training 
to teach them to do so. We sometimes call such people 
institutionally minded. Lastly, there is the large class of normal 
people who have had some temporary lapse of self-discipline, 
and have been found out. The best way of dealing with this 
class is not, I think, generally to send them to prison, and we 
are gradually finding other ways of dealing with such cases, 
such as fines or probation. 

Let us remember, however, that in trying to make the 
punishment fit the crime, or to put it into more modern lan- 
guage, in trying to make the training cure the offence, we 
must not be carried away by our zeal into trying to make the 
offence fit the treatment we should like to give. 


The literature of ‘Wireless Discussion Groups, which already 
comprises a B.B.C. pamphlet of advice and a Board of Education 
Report, has been increased by the publication by the University 
of Chicago of Group Listening, a Report prepared for the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education (New York) 
by the British Institute of Adult Education. This booklet 
(28 pages) treats of the motives behind group discussion, the 
constituency of groups, the kind of talks suitable for discussion, 
material supplementary to the broadcasts, the task of the group 
leader, and the discussion group at work. The experience gained 
in Britain is principally drawn up, but reference is also made to 
Germany, Sweden, Russia and other countries where experi- 
ments with group listening have been tried. Copies may be had, 
in this country, from the Cambridge University Press, price 
Tews 
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Owing to the pressure upon its space, "THE LISTENER is ‘able to publish only a Solan Fini the correspondence which at receives. 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be. given, even where 
their pevuranon is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views exposed § in these Shin 


“Gilding the Pill’? 


Grace, but a really sporting affray between us is somewhat pre- 
judiced by the fact that in his article in THE LIsTENER, under the 
~, heading ‘Gilding the Pill’, Dr. Grace replies to my Radio Times 
ae article on showmanship in music programmes largely by, reading 
iy into that article an extraordinary lot of stuff that wasn’t there! 
oe ; So we must first clear up the mess of misunderstanding on the 
are battlefield. 

. Where does my sparring partner get the idea that 1 wi geeate 


‘gilding the pill’? He protests against ‘an assumption that music - 


is sufficiently like a pill to call for some kind of attractive coat- 
ing’, I don’t know about a pill, but I do know a red herring when 
~ I see one dragged across my track. Never have I suggested that 
Bea es , music is a disagreeable medicine that must be administered to an 
unwilling public, and might better be offered with a spoonful of 
jam. Music, like bodily food, should be served in an appetising 


manner. He would be a poor cook who, having used his discre- 
& ‘tion in selecting the most tasty and nutritive portions of fish and 
‘ae fowl, failed to employ his art (of showmanship) in serving the 
Soa dish attractively, thus adding to the diner’s pleasure. 
ee ' “There are ample aids to the listener in the notes on music in 


The Radio Times and in the preliminary talks’, says Dr. Grace, 

i but these dissertations too often assume knowledge that the 
4 ‘ordinary listener’ doesn’t possess, The core of this matter is that 
radio has introduced a revolution that the professional musician 
is the last to recognise; the others—the actor ‘and the dramatist, 

the crooner and the clown, the lecturer and the newsmonger— 

have realised it and are attempting to adapt themselves to the 

change. Music in broadcasting i is music for the masses, but Dr. 

Grace and some of the programme organisers talk about it, and 
arrange its concerts, as though it were still the preserve of a 

' favoured few with the education and the money to enjoy it. It is 

_ always difficult for the trained musician to understand the 
Pe’, _ musical mind of the untrained listener; that didn’t matter in the 
ra. | - Old days, when concert and opera existed to supply the pleasure 
‘ae cat _of the initiated, but now that they are offered to a great demo- 
ae _ Gratic audience it does matter. Programme organisers must 
‘ understand the audience as well as the music, otherwise the 
present gulf between the two will widen. If the old view of music 
__as the preserve of the initiated few is true, if that is all good music 

_éver can be, there is no place in democratic broadcasting for 

_ the more esoteric forms of music, because the favoured few can 

and will go to the concert-hall and opera-house, radio or no radio, 

- and the remainder of listeners never listen to these mysteries and 

' can’t be expected indefinitely to pay for something they don’t 


a; understand, But only let us make some sincere effort to initiate 
= them, reduce the feast to appetising proportions and serve it up 

with some imagination, and I contend that you will soon get anew 

ce), audience for classical music, and will end the popular resentment 


<a of the present high-hat attitude of the musical peneits which 


bes really does the cause of good music no good. 

i ee ' Dr. Grace asks how this can be done, as though I efiered no 
Bee suggestions! Even such small devices as the use of titles like that 
= é suggested in The Radio Times—‘Movements from the Sym- 
"a ee phonies’ —though they may be ridiculed by the high priesthood 
ha ; of music, have proved effective in other radio departments, as, - 
ees ; for instance, talks, where “Time to Spare! and ‘From Tolpuddle — 

ples _ to T.U.C.’ have displaced the academic nomenclature of yes- 
Bi |“) terday. That kind of showmanship is not sugaring the pill, but — 
ar Bar 2a simply ordering the feast attractively. The old-fashioned atti- 


_ tude of exclusiveness is again exemplified in Dr. Grace’ ’s con- 
Bethe" - tention that there are separate publics for concert-hall, cinema, 
dirt-track, musical comedy, etc., and that therefore my warning 
that music must look to its showmanship 3 is unnecessary. A new 


generation is arising with wider interests than the old, a genera- 


tion to be found in concert-hall one night and’ racing-track the 
next. Radio is in a degree responsible. There is a clash of com- 


pull its socks up. 
‘Playing down’ to the public is not the method to ag 
Surely that could be ayoided, and the programmes yet be made 


I relish the opportunity of crossing swords with Dr. Harvey | 


happened repeatedly. But the shutters of the bank are always 


-Ben Nicholson himself, will be permanently reduced to a - 


-correct defects in the social system by their votes and by their 


petition and it’s time the musical profession realised that it must — 


escape? It is that a oe party that has. the interests oe 


Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume xr 


more understandable to that large section of ie e pablis white 
after all, makes the B.B.C. possible. I’m certainly not advocating, — 
as Dr. Grace implies, that the B.B.C. should do for Wagner and — 
Co, what ‘Lilac Time’ did for Schubert, and, especially, I don’t 5 
favour ‘facetious compéres brightly introducing snippets’ (vide — 


‘ Harvey Red- -Herring Grace). What I ask is, first, that the pro-— 


fessional musicians in radio should realise that they are working 
in a medium for which the music was not intended, and that it _ 
may need adaptation, as drama needs adaptation, generally by 
condensation. To broadcast in entirety such a work as ‘Wozzeck’ 


demonstrated their ignorance of the limitations of radio. 


Second, whilst maintaining a proportion of programmes for the 
fully-initiated public, the organisers should visualise the others, ¢ 
and try to offer them a guiding hand in the discovery of new ‘joys z 
in music. The present policy consists too much of offering the — 
best music in a style only attractive and comprehensible 1 to the _ 
initiated minority, and casting an immense sludge of cinema 
organ, café band, and B.B.C. nonet fill-the-hour claptrap to — 
uninitiated majority, to keep it 2 s 
London, E. C. Aw 


Mr. Drinkwater and Thalia — 
Will Mr. John Drinkwater enlighten us as to the scansion of 
the fifteenth line of his Prologue to the Command Performance _ 
broadcast on May 8 and published in your issue of May 230.4 
The line reads: 

When Thalia mapped | fice See she designed . ; 
Being brought up under the austerity of a classical eR 
I find anyself forced to pronounce Thalia with the long i which ~ 
represents in English the Greek ev. But this pronunciation 


LESLIE Barty 


_involves me in an extremely clumsy anacrusis: : indeed I cannot ‘ 


conceive of a more heavy-footed. anapest than the first three 
syllables of this line if correctly pronounced. So I find ‘myself 
on the horns of a dilemma between bad scansion and false — 
quantity. To which charge. will Mr. ‘Drinkwater plead guilty? — 
Leeds J. SCUDDAMORE 


Mr. MacColl on Aashacs Art <2 3 
Mr. Herbert Read has at last accepted from Paris what hes : 


. would not take from me, that abstract painting is representa- 


tional painting. But he is like the man in the old comedy.who 4 
declared, ‘When I say “bootjack” I mean “corkscrew” ’. In future 
when Mr. Read says ‘abstract’ we are to understand ‘concrete’, 
So be it; but the awkwardness of inexact terms is that they 
confuse the critic himself. Thus the six artists of Mr. Read’s 
choice all depend upon ‘an antecedent image’; the first of them, 
Matisse, very obviously and completely. Yet Mr. Read illogic- 
ally ‘clings’ to him more desperately than I do. The ‘concrete’ 


- is not attained till the cube of: stone takes the place of the 


sculptured image, ok 
I have been trying to clear up a confusion, not to ‘rheteraes 
my own tastes. Non-pictorial design, as it happens, was my 
first love, and still fascinates me as much as pictorial, when it 
is good. An unhappy mixture of the two is no novelty in the ~ 
history of art; it is frequent, for example, in medizeval illumina- 
tion. Nor is the bankruptcy of painting anything new; it has 


taken down again; and I cannot believe that Mr. Read, or Mr. ‘i’ 


‘composition’ of two pennies in the pound: ° 


Hampstead Dz. Ss; MacCott. 


Power of the Voter 
Mr. Hall takes me to task for my statement cha <conitieutscaentle i 
all that stands between the realisation of production for use — 
instead of production for money-profit is the electors, who can _ 


influence’, Mr. Hall urges that the belief that the people, by 
using their votes, can avert defects in our social system, is ‘the 
great and tragic delusion of Democracy’, 
_ May I point out that there is just one possible Woplde 


ae pEe & is Hopeson. 


reat fata and sympathy the account that 
a. THE LisTENER of May 16, of het home 


husband Pine been out fof nee The problem is ‘much 
re | for individuals to cope with, | but I do think we could 
out the Prince of Wales’ suggestion, of breaking up its 
y by starting a scheme for individual help to separate 
: order to Lege RE PDP NE, my idea is that: a 


7 of which ae ther is caichdilegeds “Each nay would be 
ted a family by some responsibdle person on the spot who 
s the conditions of the unemployed families. The number 
dren and their ages could be sent to the helper, who 
end them clothes and boots, etc., according to what she > 
hey need, or packets of groceries or fruit. If some such 
could be arranged, I would gladly try to interest people 


1 House, Wincanton ay ; ViRewa. N. PELLY 


Christopher Marlowe _ 


__ In answer to my objection that there is no paved connecting 
~ the cobbler of Canterbury with the plays published as by 

Christopher ‘Marlowe, Dr. Harrison refers me to Professor 
_ Tucker Brooke’s work on this subject. But Mr. Ingram quotes 
Ae Professor Brooke, and quite evidently enjoyed the advantage 
of that gentleman’s researches in the compilation of his Life 
cer 2 Marlowe. The other authority to which I am referred for 
_ enlightenment does nothing to tighten the links connecting the 

er cobbler with the playwright. There is a growing belief that 
the name of Marlowe, to which the play of ‘Edward II’ was 
attributed only after his death (I refer to the Marlowe who was 


“ 


Ke 


slain in a tavern brawl at Deptford) may have been merely a © 
as _pseudonym, ‘and Dr. Harrison should not put forward as facts 


we what are nothing more than the vaguest of assumptions. 
ee - Sutton ™ ee th b: in H. BRIDGEWATER 


P; — 


s ~ Student Peavel? Pe SE pee Te 
Your v very baeestine comments on. international travel, based 


7 


_ - Travel, prompt some reflections upon travel as a means of 
education in the present day. The International Confederation 
a: of Students has always striven for the recognition of travel as 
ae, paveation: father than ie es and it has aS to strive in os 


i ctions as are now Lidia tae a for gamle, 
. In Italy students are rarely : allowed to travel 
they ave completed their term of military service. 


i h difficulties, ihe Coninission for’ edernarianht 
Travel, which has its headquarters in London, 
opie encouraging - the: various 2 ee speodent 


s neighbourhood, and undertake to befriend one family © 


on the visa and passport diagram in the Handbook of Student 


= reason for thity.i it could hardly be described a as 


wer : 


ments ‘toni? bel Panda to. see that ‘st dent eevel a is at Fs ak 


own country and of the world. : 
‘London, W.C., 1 A = A. ite Bastocs 
Director, International Confederation of f Students 


Mate of the Well-Filled Cradle ‘ 


FosnatIonel means exist. 


There must be many readers who have looked in vain for aiiy 


~ mention, during this correspondence, of the questions that 


seem to call for answer before one can think of details with a 


clear mind. For instance: (1) Do countries actually get ovez- 


populated, in relation to their present resources of material and 
organising ability—for example, Japan and Italy? Do they 
demand more territory to remedy this? (2) If so, why does” 
Italy strive to increase the birth-rate? (3) Are we over-populated - | 
now? Could we be, and at what level? (4) Is there not (a) a | 
relative level of over-population, and (6) an absolute level, for 
us? (5) If there is an absolute level at which each nation would 

be so well-populated as to have to lower its standard of living, 
ought we not to try to find this level, and proclaim it? (6) If 
there is always a relative level, ought not our statesmen to let us 


‘ 


know now what are the levels for ourselves and neighbouring 


nations—or for that matter all nations—over which the balance 


would become altered to our disadvantage? (7) If it is considered 


that there is nothing at all to be done by the nations as a whole 
to restrain any particular nation or nations from deliberately 
increasing the birth-rate and then asking for more land (and. 
being able to get it as a result of the increased man-power), 
ought we not to begin stock-breeding? We hold the greatest 
areas of desirable land on this planet, which is rapidly getting 
almost too small to live in. Can we see the present position 


' become intensified? 


Stone : J. F, PRICE 


The Rationalists Standpoint 

I should like, if I may, to make one or two comments on Mr. 
Montagu Colvin’s letter. (1) Mr. Colvin carefully evades my 
main point, which was that ‘rationalism’ begs the question. The 
real issue, of course, is between theism and atheism. Both the 


 theist and the atheist base their arguments on reason. The theist 


deceives himself if he thinks he relies on anything else: man is a 
rational animal. The atheist is welcome to his creed, but he has 


no right to arrogate to himself the title ‘rationalist’. (2) Theterm — 


‘cosmos’ signifies ‘an ordered universe’, and what Mr. Colvin 
means by saying that, for him, an ordered universe does not 
exhibit order, I am unable to imagine. The ‘order of nature’ is 
obvious enough; and an earthquake or a volcano is, according to 
science, just as much an example of natural law as is any other 
physical phenomenon. The order of nature is, indeed, a postu- 
late of rationalism itself, since there could be no reasoning 
about nature apart from it. ‘I do not expect my opponent to be 


of my opinion, but I do expect him to be of his own’. What the 
_ rationalist seems to be unable to grasp is that order is a rational 
_ category and presupposes mind. (3) Mr. Colvin’s remark that ~ 


‘the cosmos is a self-contained unit and complete in itself’ is an 


_ interesting piece of news; and we should like to know where he 


got his information! It is not, however, germane to our present 


- theme, which is whether or not the cosmos is deiform. (4) Jr: 
, would remind Mr. Colvin that the cosmological problem in- 


volves not only ‘why’ and ‘how’, but also ‘what’. We are cor- 
fronted with the enigmatic fact that there is an actual course of 
events which, metaphysically speaking, might have been other- 
wise. “This limitation’, says Whitehead, ‘takes three forms: (i) 
the special logical relations that all events conform to; (ii) the 
selection of relationships to which the events conform; and (iii) 
the particularity that infects the course of events even within 


- these general relationships of logic and causation. Thus this 


limitation is a limitation of antecedent selection’, And this selec- 


: tion, he goes on to show, necéssitates the theistic hypothesis. 


Great Missenden J. C. GRAHAM 


Mr. J. C. Graham, in a letter appearing in your issue of May9, - 
says, ‘The world, as it is revealed to us, is a cosmos and not a 
_chaos: things don’t happen in a haphazard way, but in an 
‘ ordered sequence. .... The . . . doctrine that the universe has a 
meaning and a purpose involves the existence of mind behind 
the process’. It is certainly true that a ‘purposive’ representation 
- of natural phenomena is often very satisfactory, particularly in 
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 oxury business but a serious and often arduous attempt on the — % Pe "ene 
‘part of the student to fit sre iy a better « citizen, both of his - 
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bictoutt but before Sees any conclusions from this as to the 

existence of a Cosmic Mind, it should be remembered that any — 
, interpretation - whatever is a result of the interaction of the — 

_ ‘human mind and the phenomena concerned, and goes ‘beyond — 


the universe ‘as it is revealed to us’. We interpret the falling of | 


apples and the motion of planets in terms of gravitational | 
‘force’, a concept derived purely from our own muscular 
(kinesthetic) experience; but there is no need to suppose that 
such forces ‘really’ exist. They are anthropomorphisms, and 
recognised as such by all but children cee savages; cy are 


Do Trade Unions Help or Hinder Industry? : a 


jorrdt  e in he dedericden and “prediction of. penta 
exactly as much reality as the symbols. which : represent pte: in. ; 
‘a mathematical formula. In the same way we should resist the | 
temptation to ‘re-ify’. the purposiveness of biological pheno- — 
mena. Such a conception is a useful way of describing thes: iy 
happenings by analogy with human experience—‘mental’ — 
experience this time—but to go beyond this, to postulate amind- 
‘behind the purpose, is aS necessary as to imagine a cosmic 
‘muscle swinging the earth round the sun, “ye gS 

Longe N. Wi rE ; ‘Pate PARKER Bh 


(Continued from page950) Pipe ie Le 


Congress Research Department’ s index shows. that the rates 
of money wages at the end of April this year averaged 94.5 per 
cent. of their level from 1925 to 1929 inclusive, and are just 
a fraction higher in April than they were in March this year. 
That is, money wages. Our Trades Union Congress index, 
however, shows that the level of real wages, including the 
effects of unemployment in the calculation—that is, purchasing- - 
power wages—are roughly now 8.5 per cent. above their level 
in 1925-1929. What do these figures mean? They mean that 
as far as money wages are concerned there has been a very 
substantial drop in the period of the slump. Supposing there 
had been no fall in the cost of living—what would this terrific 
reduction of wages have meant in relation to the working-class 
standards of life? What has saved the social standards in this 
period has been the downward movement of prices, which 
has had the effect of appreciating the purchasing power of | 
“money wages; and as the fall in prices has been, so to speak, | 


influx of women into industry, but the bulk of them pes 
out very quickly after the War; and if you compare the census — 
of 1921 with that of 1911, the number of males seeking gainful — 
employment increased by 5.6 per cent.and the number of females _ 
by 5.1. Moreover, between 1881 and 1921, the number of occu- 
pied males increased by over 54 per cent.,and females by under — 
49 per cent. On the other hand, I agree that for England and — 
Wales alone—the only figures so “far published—in 1931 the — 
“men increased by 10 per cent. over 1921, and the women by 
1rd per cent.. 

Con_LEY: I don’t know where you SOX your 1931 figures, uta 
they are interesting. Although your earlier figures are against 
me, the later figures support my point. At any rate, official 
figures published by the Ministry of Labour show that during _ 
the last ten years the proportion of females to the total of the | 
insured population in employment has gone up from 27.4 to a 
30.4. I think that the increase in the number of industrially em- 


. more rapid in this period than the fall in wages, the wage-earner ~ ployed women has been greater than that of women as a whole 


is, as you say, better off now than he was in 1929. But let me 
remind you that the policy of your Government, the object of 
the restrictive measures which industrialists and business 
interests are supporting, is to stop the downward movement 
of prices and to raise their level. In the degree to which you 
succeed in carrying out this policy of raising prices, you will 
make the wage-earning classes worse off, unless you support a 
wage-raising policy. 

WILLiAMs: Clearly our general view of the statistical situation ~ 
_is the same: that is to say, people’s money wages are lower, but 
as prices have fallen more than wages have fallen, what those 
wages will buy has risen. In other words, those who are in 
employment are definitely better off. But are we quite sure that — 
we are not buying our own higher standard of living at the 
expense of those who have no work at all? 

-ConLey: When we are talking about wages to prove that the 
wage-earners are no worse off—and even better off—than they 
were in 1929, we are talking of wage-earners in full employment. 
Don’t forget the millions of unemployed—not only those who 
| are registered at the Employment Exchanges and are in receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance benefit or transitional payments, 
' but the hundreds and thousands as well who are on the hands 
of the Public Assistance Committees. I don’t think it can be 


_ denied that there are more destitute people under the Poor Law — 


_ today than there were in 1929. 
WiitiaMs: Naturally after a long period of bad Palle the | 
_ proportion of people who want assistance over and above that 
which they get in the form of Unemployment Insurance benefit 
or transitional benefit, increases; and there has been an increas- 
_ ing resort to the Poor Law. But I would point out that. the 
Poor Law figures include not only the unemployed persons 
_ themselves, but all their dependents, and therefore to compare 
the Poor Law figures with the unemployment figures, the 
latter have to be cut down to about one-third; while it is also. 
the case that nearly the whole of the unemployed people. 
“receiving Poor Law relief are also included in the Labour 
’ Exchange figures. 
Con ey: That is a matter of statistics which we can’t. ae 
* now. 
WityiaMs: Then I will turn to aaothee point. If your dlaim 
- regarding the benefits accruing to the wage-earning class from 
the efforts of the Trade Unions is a sound one, I should like to 
ask you why it is that out of 19 million people who seek a living 
as wage-earners or salaried persons, only 4,400,000 belong to 
_ Trade Unions? 
ConLEY: It is regrettably true that the proportion of organised 
workers to non-organised is not what it ought to be. All the 
,same, it is higher in this country than in any other country.: 
. Membership of the Unions has been falling during the whole 
period of the slump in trade. In my opinion, a considerable 
amount of this fall is equivalent to a deflation of the swollen 
_ figures of Trade Union membership, largely women, which | 
_marked the War years, though, of course, the number of 
women in industry continues to increase. ~ 
WititaMs; I am afraid I do not altogether agree with you 
' about women in industry. During the War there was a great 


' many points our differences are far less than they seemed half-an- 
- hour ago—I believe equally that the differences between the — 


activity is stimulated by speeches full of wild and whirling 


_ through the Trade Unions. We settle far more trade disputes — a 


- and the methods of the Trade Unions, and not as full an ap _ 
ciation as there should be of their historical achievement Pine ( 


Lee democracy, as Mr. Baldwin said the other day. I 


because there is a smaller proportion in domestic service. You — 


“must remember also that the millions of trade unionists who 


joined the fighting forces retained membership i in their organisa- 
tions whilst they were on active service. The war workers who 
entered industry—a very large proportion of them women— ‘ 
were enrolled in the Trade Unions, and the result was a great — 
increase of Trade Union membership—that is, the addition of ~ 
the new entrants to industry to the numbers of trade unionists _ 
on active service. With the return to peace-time conditions — 
there was an immense exodus of the new entrants to industry, 
which meant necessarily a diminution of the Trade Union ~ 
membership. That partly explains the fall from the peak mem- _ 
bership of 64 millions in the Unions affiliated to Congress to 


_ the present level of 34 millions. Remember also our6}millions — 
_in 1920 included the Civil Service Unions, Post Office workers, — ie 
_and others, who were compelled to withdraw from Congress 
“under the 1927 Act. Other factors, too, of course, have operated — 


to reduce Trade Union membership: unemployment, under- 


~employment, low wages in many industries and trades, fear of a 
. victimisation, the fact that many workers leave their home _ 
districts in fruitless search of work elsewhere and lose their — 


contact with the Union organisation; for example, the miners. 
And I think if you appreciate the significance of these facts, you 
will appreciate, too, the wonderful stability and solidity of the 
Trade Union organisation that has sustained the position and — 
- conserved the resources of the Unions throughout these terrible 
years. Only those who have been concerned with Trade Union 


_ administration can fully appreciate the strain upon the Unions’ 
- resources: For example, the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
- alone has spent out of its own reserve fund over £4 millions - 


* 


“since 1920 in trade and friendly benefits to its members. 
~ WiiiiaMs: I cordially recognise the many valuable services - 


_ which Trade Unions render to their members, but I feel that — 


if the problem of the Trade Union was thought of more in 
terms of business and less in terms of conflict with the em- 
ployers, the ultimate effects on industry would be far better - 
than they are today. Our discussion reveals this, that on a great _ 


r 
workmen collectively and the employer collectively are far less — 3 
than both of them think, but too frequently the Trade Union - oe 


words which induce the spirit of hostility where there ought 1 10 
be the spirit of mutual co-operation. aa 
CoNLEY: Many people do not realise how far your su: gestion R 
- of friendly and businesslike discussion of differences between — 
employers and workpeople is already in actual operation 


- that way than the public generally ever hears of. The truth is, 
Williams, there’s a lot of misunderstanding about both the aims — 


‘Unions have taught our people how to defend liberty and how to 2 
eave it at that and say no more about the almost incalculable 
standard 


service the Unions have rendered in prev the: 
of life of the working people from te aed ee 


1s SOLID BOOK of 700 well-printed pages 
is as necessary and no more difficult to write 
ly about recent events than about those of the last 


he aux vivants, on ne doit. aux morts que la vérité’. 
The ‘first lo 
ith’ India they have: acquired a second 


‘method | 


in which the writers, not for the first time, make old wounds 
0 throb. ae bleed again. ‘Like Wordsworth in “The Prelude’: 

~ Of these and other kindred notices, : 

‘I cannot say what portion is the truth, 

- ’ The naked recollection of that time; : 

2 take tie . And what may rather have Sage called to life : 

&? vag ee BY. after-meditation. : 


¥; ment which dominated our ancestors and their contemporaries 
_ in Europe. and Asia. 

One of the best chapters is that dealing with the North-West 
‘Frontier and Burma, though one one as been. glad to see 
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Sir rrhcnias More and His Bacads 1478-1535, 


_ IN RECENT YEARS there has been a flood of publications con- 

ves cerned with Sir: Thomas More. These include the addresses 

delivered at the More Memorial Exhibition in Chelsea, in 1929; 

_ the first two volumes in 1931 of the great reprint of his English 

works under the editorship of Mr. W. E. Campbell; the elabo- 
_ rate edition by Miss E. V. ‘Hitchcock of Nicholas Harpsfield’s 
_ Life of More in a volume which also contains Professor R. W. 


eo 


¥ 
Me _ Miss Routh shows herself fully acquainted, though to judge from 
F her quotations she scarcely realises the importance of Harps- 


Bs William Roper. 


a ‘may serve as an introduction of the life and work of Sir Thomas 


- -More to some of the younger generation of students and others. 
“ae whom they may not be familiar’. Thus she deals with the 


: A, rious and political controversies of Henry VIII’s reign only 


ne background of her biography. She does not enter at length 


os _ into the recently much discussed question of More’s position as 
_ awriter of English prose. But where she does a real service is in 
her clear and persuasive presentation of Sir Thomas in his rela- 
a _ tions with | his family and his friends. Here she mainly relies 
Bot Ont y chosen extracts from the early Lives of More and 
“from his’ own and his correspondents’ letters, English being used 
rf where the original is in Latin. We see the three forces that pulled 
_ him in different ways after his short residence at Oxford—his 
_ father’s anxiety that he should follow in his own footsteps as a 
successful. wee his passionate love of Classical literature 
by his contact with Linacre’ and Grocyn, Colet and 


2 
Be tie Golieres life. The die was cast when, in Miss Routh’s phrase, 
‘having decided that he could be a good husband while he feared 
# to become a bad priest’, he married, early in 1505, Jane Colt, by 
whom he had three daughters and a son. It is one of the puzzles 
__ of More’s character that when his ‘little wife’ died in 1511, in 
little more than a month he entered into a second union with a 
widow, Alice Middleton, somewhat worldly-minded and sharp 
F tg ee! ie; Seem was a ope seeregner, and one of the most 


1 
3 


the B.B.C. will not share their optimism; ; 
for, i in the words of Voltaire, ‘ ‘on doit des 


"the authors is to their own country; by . 


ality; many Indians are imbued with the same feeling. 
are conv. winced that India, now on the threshold of fresh’ 
ope, can-make an important contribution to the 
- of the world problem of this century. Fate has-— 
and England. together for good or evil; the authors » 
» strengthen the link, whilst releasing ‘both countries | 
the long chain of past events forged by other hands, - 
meh handicaps their efforts, by endowing it with fresh 


ficance ; 
I The ‘authors have Gidea the period with which ee deal 

- from 1599 to 1933 into eight ‘books’, the longest being those 
_ devoted to the period 1740-1785 ending with Hastings, and 
_ 1785-1823 ending with the Pindari and Maratha wars. The 
is sound, but it is permissible to suggest that these- 
~ periods have in fact been well and objectively covered by earlier: 
_ writers; and that the periods from 1854-1933 deserved more” 
- than one-third of the whole book. Yet the present reviewer — 
would gladly have seen less space devoted to the Indian Mutiny, . 


; The authors, if they realise, do not enptaeiee: as bed should, 
_ how far removed we are today from the conceptions of govern-. 


_ Chambers’ essay on ‘The Continuity of English Prose from. 
Alfred to More and his School’. With this and kindred literature 


field as a biographer in- comparison with More’s son-in-law,. 


‘Somewhat too modestly she merely hopes that her volume 


; and his leanings for a time towards a clerical or even 


-would be the richer for a philosophical discussion of the under- 


ea 


the ‘reality of the. Russian menace assessed i in the light of ‘avail- . Ta 


able state documents from the archives of Petrograd and 
Moscow. That is a task that awaits the historian. 
There is a penetrating remark which might be taken to heare : 


today, as to our unwisdom in undertaking to arbitrate on the — 
- frontier-dispute in Sistan between Afghanistan and Persia 


which ended, Solomon-like, in the division of the child. Here | 
and ‘elsewhere the authors’ torch throws tenes on problems | 
beyond. the boundaries of India. 

The chapter on the growth of nationalism | is well done, Sok 


lying factors, which are biological rather than political in origin. ° 
‘Fo say that the Indian has no natural proclivity for political ° 
murder, and that the number of outrages per million of ‘the - 
inhabitants is insignificant, is to beg the question. The remedy - 


lies neither in administrative repression, nor in political con- 


cession; for the disease is mental, it is fed rather than cured by 
education on western lines; it is a sign rather of absence of. 
leadership than of bad leaders. It will be a greater menace to 


Indians in the future than the Englishmen today. It can be 


cured only by the emergence of new leaders, capable of inspiring ~ 
their fellows with ideals, religious and political, higher! ‘than = 
those now professed. 

The concluding chapters illustrate vividly the difficulty of: 
objective writing on current events: the vital question of cur- | 
rency, which has probably had a more profound effect on_ 


Indian affairs than the Simon Report, i is dismissed in a sentence, 


\ 


and the problem of population in a ten-line appendix: the 
authors base hopes on irrigation which deserve fuller treatment . 
if they are to convince. But such omissions are inevitable in a 
book of this size dealing with a subject so vast. 

The authors have performed a great public service; they 


have written in a small compass a history which can with dis-- 


cretion be read with profit by every Indian and every English~ 
man who believes with Sir John Seeley that ‘the experiment - 
must go forward, and that we cannot leavé it unfinished if we 
would, for we are driven both by necessity and duty to a closer 
union’. 


A. T. WILSON 


= ‘ie bo peaereomes _ Sir Thomas sie 


By E. M. G. Routh. Oxford University Pisas 12s. 6d. 


attractive features of Miss Routh’s book is her picture of the 


happy household in Bucklersbury and afterwards in Chelsea. 


~ More’s diplomatic mission to Flanders in 1515 drew him fora 
time reluctantly away from home. It was to have two indirect 
results of more enduring interest than its political objects. It - 


was then that More began to compose his Utopia and that he _ 


‘was introduced by Erasmus to Peter Giles, town-clerk of Ant- 


_-werp, who is there mentioned. It was as a memorial of this 


friendship that Erasmus presented to Sir Thomas the diptych 
portraits by Quentin Matsys, of himself and of Giles, which are 
so admirably reproduced among the interesting illustrations to 
this volume, many of them from drawings by Holbein in the © 
Royal Library at Windsor. 

In October, 1517, not without foreboding, More entered 
the royal service as one of the King’s councillors. Though 
‘it does not appear that his advice was either sought or given. 


‘on any question of national policy’, he stood for many years 


high in Henry’s favour. He became successively Under- 
Treasurer, Speaker in the 1523 Parliament, Chancellor of the 


‘Duchy. of Lancaster, and, on Wolsey’s fall in 1529, Lord 


Chancellor. Upright and active in the discharge of his high 
office he cleared off the accumulated arrears and all seemed set 
fair for the future. Then suddenly, out of the questions of 
Henry’s marriage to Anne Boleyn and the succession, and the 
King’s supremacy over the Church, sprang the long-drawn 
tragedy of More’s fall and execution. Nothing that was to be 
enacted later on the Elizabethan stage is more poignant than this 
collision of wills between the imperious monarch and his sub- 


ject, anxious to keep silence and avoid controversy, but iron in. 


his resolve not to betray his principles. I think that Miss Routh 


at this point is unduly harsh towards Anne Boleyn and Thomas 


Cromwell. But her narrative of the successive phases of More’s 
‘decline and fall’—that dark panorama, lit up by flashes of Sir 


- Thomas’ sunny wit, which had its climax on Tower Hill—is in 


every way worthy of one of the noblest and most moving 
episodes in the strangely variegated Tudor annals. It has the 
best of claims, especially at present, to be widely read. 


FREDERICK s. Boas 
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_ Reflections, ar British Painting. rp Roger Fey 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


> THe SUBSTANCE of this little book was delivered as two lectures 
_ to members of the National Art-Collections Fund at the time 
_ of the recent exhibition at Burlington: House; and as expressed 
on that occasion, Mr. Fry’s views ‘caused a considerable 


stir of disapproval. Now that we can reconsider them at leisure - 


in this attractive form, it is difficult to understand why they 
should ever have seemed shocking, or even surprising. Mr. 
Fry’s manner is so undogmatic and persuasive, his apprecia-— 
tion so sensitive and just, and his power of conveying 


‘an infinity of perception in an easy phrase is so striking, that 


one would have supposed that these lectures would be recog- 

nised at once as a classic exposition of the merits and the short- 

comings of the British School. It was probably the mere sug- 

gestion that there were any shortcomings to condemn that 

caused the uproar; and Mr. Fry faces this quite frankly in his 

preface. He says that the great danger to art in this country at 

the present day is snobbism, the willingness to accept the 

dogmas of the élite. Each generation, and each individual in 

each generation, must look for itself; only thus do the old 

masters retain their value. Indiscriminate worship would kill 
them. Perhaps, then, the opposition to Mr. Fry’s gentle 

criticisms, well-founded as they are, must be interpreted as a 
sign of healthy independence among his hearers. 


Mr. Fry’s chief complaint against English artists is that they — 


do not take the responsibilities of their art seriously enough. 
They are too easily satisfied with approximations. They are not 
sufficiently interested in problems of form and structure, and 
pay an excessive amount of attention to producing a merely 


‘pleasing surface. It is a sinister sign, Mr. Fry considers, that 


there were so few figure-compositions and no still-life pieces at 
the exhibition, and that portraits predominated. A people whose 
chief interest in art consists in seeing itself and its possessions 
flatteringly rendered in paint’ exposes its artists to highly 
insidious temptations; and it is a sad fact that too few English 
artists have had the moral courage to resist these materialistic 
demands, or the intellectual power to divert them into oppor- 
tunities for the highest and most disinterested forms of.-art. 
For at most periods artists have had to contend with vain, 
vulgar, and exacting patrons; but some have triumphed over 
these moral obstacles by sheer will-power. English artists, on 
the other hand, have too often given in and ministered to the — 
complacency and mental laziness of their public. From one 
point of view, therefore, the history of English art is a chronicle 
of wasted talents and lost opportunities. For the English have 
remarkable natural gifts; and Mr. Fry is continually praising 
our artists for their sensibility. But owing to their lack of 
intellectual force, this facility tends to degenerate into flabbi- 
ness. That is why Hogarth is inferior to Jan Steen, Wilson to 
Claude, Reynolds to Rembrandt, Etty to Delacroix. ‘They do 
not work hard enough; they do not ‘practise hard enough; they 
are Rego Iti is the national uae S 


The Beck of Cricket. By P. E Warmer 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Moreover. By Hugh de Seliricourt. Howe. 7s. 6d. 


Cricket attracts two distinct types of followers—those who enjoy 
it as a game of skill and like to follow the doings of the masters, 
and those who are content to live in its atmosphere. For those 
in the former category Mr. P. F: Warner’s The Book of 
Cricket, a standard work which has now, after twenty years’ run, 


_been entirely revised and brought up to date, should provide 


plenty of satisfaction: Besides technical discussions of every 


branch of the game, illustrated by extremely good action photo- 


graphs, the book contains much of historical interest and a 
gallery of portraits of great players. Mr. Warner has little taste 


for the feverish emotionalism which breaks through a man’s 


delight in cricket as a game of skill. Many readers will doubtless 
share his delight in a calm discussion of great players and great 
feats. Such an episode as the ‘body-line’ controversy is symp- 
tomatic of all he hates. 
perhaps too much’, he writes. ‘It has been a joy and a delight 
to me, and has brought me uncommon ‘happiness; and to be 
“pitchforked” into a tornado of trouble in the winter of one’s” 
cricketing life was something of a shock-—-and. a bitter dis- | 


Res be tondis Mr. de Selincourt shows 


tinct local flavour and a sort of cricket rit 


isolate and over-emphasise the moral qualities of cricket. 


‘patron of Titus Oates and the Popish Plot. ‘Cooper supported c 


of the colonists with those of the capitalist landowner who sent 


- fall from office in 1673, and subsequent ‘organisatio: 


‘Cricket has meant much to me— partly to personal pique, partly to some admixture of g 


cricketing provincial. He likes village cricket ; 
peculiar atmosphere which belongs to -cricke 


pe oe is no doubt aay, his Ba ee 


ledge of English ‘ite Sod customs’. The Gertuhe ay an eye 
for a social document and they rightly perceived in The Cricket 
Match a peculiarly English atmosphere. ‘Unfortunately, in his 


new book Moreover, Mr. de Selincourt shows a tendency to Kec 


doing cricket no real service to make it a universal palliative for 
social evils. Mr. de Selincourt is inclined to believe that cricket _ 
would be a better alternative for Germany. than the Nazis. ‘I~ 
vastly prefer the men in white -shirts’. It is a pity to make 
cricketers, of all people, self-conscious about the colour of their — = 
shirts. Politics crop up too often in “Moreover. One is reminded 8 
of Ford Madox Hueffer’s story of a very celebrated. foreigner i xt aes i 
this country, Joseph Conrad, flying into a rage because a certain ve 
Bishop ‘returning from St. Petersburg after Bloody Monday _ 3 

ef: 


remarked that Russians would always have their troubles. until La 
they were inculcated with the hearty British love of field games’. - 
But for the rest Moreover contains all the ingredients of cricket — 
atmosphere. As a writer on cricket Mr. de Selincourt belongs to : 
the school of E. V. Lucas, Neville Cardus, Siegfried Sassoon— 2 
that is to say, he writes of a game which provides achance to. 
savour the oddities of human nature and the loveliness. of the — 


English countryside. As for the masters of the game, Mr. de> ioe 


Selincourt is content to SOU SEE 7 hon a distance, pele area 


“By I Louise Pacgo: Brown. Appa 18s. 


Shaftesbury is not easy to do justice to. - Abhorred by loyal : ery 
Tories as the man who more than any other contributed to the. 


undermining of the Stuart Restoration and the establishment — of 
of the Whig Party; yet ill-liked by the Whigs for his notorious” de ee 
unscrupulousness, and for having led his party into dan, ngerous — ed 
courses that nearly ruined it—Shaftesbury is still the typical aes 
public figure of our seventeenth-century history, the only man. 134 
who bridges the gulf that separates the Commonwealth from the . : ‘ 


Restoration. Miss Brown sets out to give us'a complete view of .- 
this “‘many-sided man, this ambitious cripple who lived out half ~ 
his restless life with a silver tube inside him to keep him alive. ver 
8 
‘ 


She tries to show us the consistency that links Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, member of Cromwell’s Parliament of Saints in 1653, a 
with Lord Shaftesbury, member of Charles II’s Cabal, and later — 


the Commonwealth so long as he believed it possible that _ 
Cromwell might ultimately become King and found a new : 
dynasty. When this hope failed, he dropped out of the. picture, se 

and made his peace at the right moment with Charles II. His © 4 
work as Charles’ Minister receives careful examination and — 

appraisal from Miss Brown. In particular she shows us the | part — 
which he played on the Privy Council committee of trade and 
plantations, and in the experiments in colonising Carolina and — 
Barbados. As a proprietor, he strove to reconcile the interests 


them out to make profits for him. His correspondence with the _ 
colonists reveals him on his best side, simple, direct and not 
tortuous or unduly unscrupulous. But even while he was im- 
mersed in encouraging these settlements in America, he was 
beginning his quarrel with Charles at home, the quarrel which 
was to lead to the famous Exclusion Bill and to his eventual 
disgrace and flight. As Lord Chancellor, Shaftesbury had 
attained the highest possible political honours; but ‘fies 
grievances in Charles’ neglect of his advice how to treat P; 
ment, and soon began to drift into opposition to the King. 


‘Country Party’ in ‘opposition to Danby and the King, wer 


Pit Romani outraged by the. King’s subservience to Fr 
s Romanising policy in matters of religion. The ey 

and 1680 showed that Charles was a better tac 
totipetinsts Be eee of . 1088. that < Shaftesbury! 
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 penasiat RNCPoM can Roundabout 


a “DEVON - - .- 5 - - - Henry. Williamson 5 | 
| HIGHLANDS - - - -E.A.Baker  ~— | 
oh - PEAK- = = = = = = Patrick Monkhouse 


3 JACK JONES | 
The novel, by an unemployed Welsh miner, 


ap _ YORKSHIRE - - - = Donald Boyd which will put the Rhondda Valley on the 
i Fs : Rath. Each. Mlustrated, oe) ee | literary map, and (if we are not mis- 
: oe Sah : taken) bring fame to its author. 
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_NEW FOREST - - - Joan Begbie : Meret -. 

Full Illustrated. _ F'6 net each. oe : Bee wears 7 oe a 

j e | The Rock Ss ae 

T.S. ELIOT | | a Oa 

‘This is a great Reis greatly handled, and there is nothing ey 
more impressive to be seen in a London theatre to-day.’ 

—Daily Telegraph. “He has created a new thing in the’ 


theatre and made smoother the path towards a contem-_ “A 
porary poetic drama.’—The Times. 2/6 qe 


Secrets of Nature 
MARY FIELD & P. SMITH Se 
| ©This delightful book. It really has not one dull page.” age 
' —Basil de Selincourt: Observer. Millions of filmgoers ‘ xe 
| have marvelled at the Secrets of Nature film series and 
wondered how it was done. This book not only tells us ~ 
how, but with its 90 illustrations gives us a permanent Sr 
record. Recommended by ne Book Guild. pr 2) Sabce te "ie 


Sir: WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS’ 


oo: ENGLAND > 


With 16 Illustrations, 8/6 net. 
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THE BALLIOLS 


‘Ethel Mannin says: 


Good Savouries i ea 

AMBROSE HEATH ~~. i, Le nn 
To the delights of Good Food and More Good Food Mr. a 
Heath adds another gastronomic triumph. With this book | 
of two hundred savouries the now leisurely hostess willfind ° a 
increasing favour with her husband’s friends and rich es. 
uncles. With decorations by Edward Bawden. 2/6 a 


Os book of real importance ‘which no 3 s- hi , 
serious reader. should miss.’ The Eccentric Life of 
Alexander Cruden — a 

EDITH OLIVIER rts oy 

‘Dickens himself never created a more fantastic or a more ; + ee 
lovable figure.’—News-Chronicle. ‘There’s astory foryou .- ia 
and Miss: Olivier has told it entrancingly.—Sunday Times. ex 
With twelve illustrations, 12,6 $ 


About Money 
ERICH ROLL 
Author of Spotlight on Germany 


Dr. Roll is head of the Department of Economics in Hull 4 
| — University. His new book is a critical explanation in non- | 
| technical language of modern theories of money. 76. 
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524 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 
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REGISTERED MARKS CHEAPEN CONSIDERABLY THE COST OF TRAVEL 
AND STAY IN GERMANY. YOU SHOULD ALSO OBTAIN REGISTERED 
MARK TRAVELLERS CHEQUES FOR PERSONAL EXPENSES BEFORE LEAVING 


For information and Literature apply 
GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 
19 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 

or to 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.t 
and offices throughout London and Provinces 


OR ANY OTHER TRAVEL AGENCY 
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 @THE NEW 
This year, a new holidayland awaits your 
pleasure—the new Germany, ready to welcome 


visitors with that spirit of genuine hospitality 
for which she has always been renowned. 


THE LISTENER 


Come to Germany —visit her famous Spas 
and watering ‘places, her medizval towns and 

modern « cities, her. glorious 
countryside with its varied 
panorama of scenic magnificence. 
Here is the holiday of your 
dreams—come to Germany this 
summer and see for yourself. 
You will find everything the 
heart can desire in this land 
of infinite variety. 
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eins of Shaftes-_ 


en ‘is an 1 adept -at the literary ‘middle’; and anyone 
ted in so very short a space to introduce and: 
a given number of interrelated topics or, alter- 

from a complete dearth of ideas to produce the 
nce of a readable essay, will realise how hard-purchased_ 
ournalist’s skill. For these essays are essentially the work 


artist. The artist is not working at full pressure; but his 
pery des that of the journalist and, even when Mr.~ 
‘icles are little more than scraps and jottings, some 
ge or well-found literary comparison illuminates 
f his theme. The Mind’s Eye is extremely miscel-_ 

evoted to Flanders; Part Two contains 


a riches of heads, concerns itself with England and- 
‘ -e. Perhaps the second and third parts are the 
: Blunden gives some agreeable but here 
10t help thinking) rather ‘cautiously qualified - 
( . the Japanese - landscape, Japanese art and 

re mysteries of the modern Japanese eee phos “The Beauty 
gueness’ ‘is particularly good; 


bE rend ‘aright [says Mr. Blunden] there is + Fane rooted i in the 
e character a belief in the beauty of vagueness, and, arising 
at, a cherished formula that Japan has a spiritual secret so 
‘rare as to be quite incommunicable to people of any other 
d. Or it may be a still more primitive proposition than that; 
: , that Japan must seem to be hiding something from the world. 
To be ‘understood—to be degraded! The ‘wropt in mystery’ strain 
mes a little monotonous at times . . .. Even at the Imperial 
niversity one is aware of this doleful esotericism in small matters 
such as the division of duties, or selection of books for a reference 
+. shelf, or a colleague’s intentions for next year’s course. Indeed, in 

education vagueness goes so far that many students, encouraged. by 
, ition, lodge themselves behind some dark term like. ‘esthetics’ or 
chology’ and live there illustriously but ignorantly ever after— 


which i is as near to direct criticism of the Japanese mentality, 


_ lence 
‘ Seton coplicits like the Walrus he prefers to eas the view. 
3 7 But: then, he admires landscape with the greatest facility. 
Among the very few advantages of writing—or of having written 
—verse is the beneficial effect of this arduous, and usually 
; _ deplorable, exercise on the author’s prose style. Mr. Blunden’s 
argument may be as mild as milk, but the paragraphs in which 
is set forth are as smooth as butter, as palatable and as easy 
4 to digest. Yes, The Mind’s Eye is a charming volume. It will not 
- increase Mr. Blunden’s reputation—his reputation is already 
firmly: founded, both as a poet and as a writer of literary prose— 
but increases one’s regard for his general dexterity. His 
ess foe themselves are slight and ephemeral; but the mind in- 


~ 


a peaeiive® and aici balanced: pie 3 


“15s. ey? 

Be toi e take up a sede on auek? a subject as Mary of Satan 
¢ and by such a writer as Marjorie Bowen, ' we are at first disposed — 
to expect a biography of the romantic and imaginative type 

‘ opul recent years. The unfortunate dust- 
Pehiaie the book is ‘clad, and the irritating punctuation 
of asterisks at intervals of every few para- 
el same view. In point of fact the book is 
ant works about Queen Mary that has 
s. The author modestly disclaims any 
rch work, yet it is apparent that she has 
a competent grasp of the great mass of - 
that grown ‘up round the unfortunate 
ies task in ume pint of an 


promised herself both with Chastelard_ and with Rizzio and re 3 
the most peholerly 


_ her own physical passions the prime ‘cause of her catastrop 


Is Eye. By Basan ie Cape. 7s. 6d: 


oe) particularly choice set of scoundrels when she returned to — Te. gasate 


journalist—a clever journalist grafted on to a conscientious — 


easy to compile many passages from her acts and speeches and 


fe) r. n’s ‘stay in Japan ; while Part Three, ~ 


‘there are signs that the author is not always quite at home in 


~ rooted out of Scotland’, that every monastery lay a plundered 


one of i its least mugratiaGug aspects, as Mr. Blunden’ s benevo- 


ae onus parties caltbres nee oe y. ua has 
‘Miss Bowen’s verdict against the Queen of Scots i is emphatic 


ally one of ‘guilty’. She seems to be satisfied that Mary had com- 


has no doubt as to her complicity in. ‘Darnley’ 's murder, the 
immediate: motive for which she finds in the belief tha’ ae ge 


Lg 


“typical ‘Renaissance’ woman, debnuched) by het” nbbateiie J in. f, 
the corrupt French Court, and finds in her lack of control over, re 


In its broad outlines the verdict is one with which most his- 
torians will incline to agree. This is not to say that Miss Bowen. 
is ‘unsympathetic towards the hapless young Queen, or that she 
fails to make due allowance for the fact that she was flung among 


‘Scotland. ‘In some respects, however, she does Mary less than ae 
justice. It is quite against the facts to charge her with religious 
intolerance. On the contrary, in this matter she set a shining  —— 
example to Knox and the other violent bigots of the Reformed __ be 
faith. Nor is it necessary to believe that Mary was ‘incapable of 
fine feelings, of sensitiveness, of remorse or regret’. It would be 


writings giving expression to such feelings, and they are surely — 
not all guile and hypocrisy. We may well believe that Mary’s : 
personality was in these respects a subtler and more complex S. 
one than Miss Bowen allows. Upon the great question of the Spee 
Casket Letters the author treads highly debatable ground. Her ; 
conclusions will by no means gain universal approval: and it is 
begging the question to say that ‘if the Lords were capable bE 
forging them, Mary was capable of writing them’.- > 

So far as the general background of the book is wneaens 


Scottish. history and topography. She makes the common mis- 
take of assuming that in 1561 ‘all traces of Romanism had been 


‘ruin, and that the majority of the people had accepted the new 
faith with fervent zeal. At page 14 her misunderstanding of 
Knox’s famous phrase about the ‘monstrous regiment of 
women’ is complete. Perhaps the main defect of the book is its 
lack of a proper European perspective. Mary was a pivot in the 
struggle of the counter-Reformation, and only against that, 
background can her tragedy be understood. : 
The book ends upon a note of high and original chatae and 
interest, in the comparison skilfully drawn by Miss” Bowen’ 
between Queen Mary’s character as she understands it and John — 
Webster’s ‘Duchess of Malfi’ and ‘Vittoria Corombona’. : 


» 


National States and National Minorities 
By C. A. Macartney. Oxford University Press. 18s. 


This is an important book, issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, by an author well 
fitted, by virtue of long study and experience, as Secretary of 
the Minorities Committee of the League of Nations Union, to 
discuss the complicated problems involved. It is a monumental 
compilation packed with facts and details, and will, without 
doubt, come to be: regarded as a standard work on the subject 
of minorities. While it is difficult to criticise such an admirable 
contribution in so far as the subject matter is concerned, except 
on the ground that there is almost too much in it, so that it is at 
times difficult to see. the wood for the trees, one cannot help, 
feeling that the writer’s ingenious, but somewhat tortuous, mind: 
has led him into an involved style which in places threatens to 
confuse the reader if he is not on the alert. Such criticism, 
however, applies only to the book’s readability, and in no way 
affects ‘the excellence of the comprehensive and penetrating 
analysis of the problem of nationality which it contains. There 
are three parts. The first traces the development of nationality 
and the national state from its origins, through the Middle Ages, 
to the nineteenth century and so down to 1914. This ends with 
an examination of minority protection up to 1914. The second 
part is devoted to a study of the problem as it confronted the 
Peace Conference and the League of Nations, of the background 
and drafting of the Minority Treaties, their character and pur- 
pose, and the nature and exercise of the League Guarantee. 
Throughout, the analytical method is adopted with copious 
Mpostranibas. In the first and third part aie author discusses the. 


goal cone fe ae: ‘been suggested ‘Space dogs not : 
permit more ait mention. ‘of some of the main points which : 
Mry Macartney. makes. He considers that the troubles of today - 


arise out: of the modern conception of the national state in — 
Central and Eastern Europe—‘the identification of the political - 
ideals of all the inhabitants of the State with the national- : 


cultural ideals of the majority of it’. In the ‘earlier chapters, 
where he traces the evolution of the idea of nationality and of the - 
national State, he emphasises the difference between. the = 
development of the State in Western Europe -on the one hand, - 


and in Central and Eastern Europe on the other. In the former, . 


largely owing to the influence of the Roman Empire and the 
policy of assimilation which has been pursued, nationality has ; 
been political and legal; in the latter, as a result of troublous. 


times, wars and immigrations, a policy of segregation has been» 


followed by conquerors:or absolute-monarchs who have played. 
off one nationality against another, so that nationality has 

become personal, identified with the individual rather than with -_ 
the State. If this confusion between personal and political 

nationality were removed, there is ‘no reason why the members 

of several different nationalities should not live together in: 
perfect harmony’ in some ‘un-national’ State, as they do, for- 
example, in the United Kingdom or the U.S.S.R. Other solu-_ 
tions by way of frortier revision, emigration or exchange of 
populations, and assimilation have achieved dubious. results at ° 
the cost of great suffering. So much for fundamentals. As to 

methods, he is of the opinion that no uniform treatment of. 
minorities as a whole is possible. The League system so far has~ 
proved no more than a partial success, ‘at best, it has acted as a 

local anesthetic against certain cases of preventible suffering: 

it has not operated as a cure for the disease’. The system of the - 
verification of minority petitions by the Committee of Three of 

the Council has proved weak through the inadequacy of infor- 

mation, the delays involved and ‘a tendency to sacrifice justice 

to expediency in the decision’. The suggestion of a Permanent. 
‘Minorities Commission the author supports on the ground that 

it will do much to remove these criticisms. 


' Annexed to the book is the text of the Polish Treaty—the 
prototype of the Minorities Treaties—a-note on Statelessness. 


and a quite invaluable statistical Appendix in which minorities 


tials treaty protection are analysed by States. 


The Great Design. Edited by Frances Mason 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


This is an attempt to assess the contribution that Science has 
made towards answering the age-long question ‘Is there an order. 
_and intelligence in Nature?? To this end a number of dis-. 
tinguished scientific thinkers have collaborated to show that 
what has been discovered in their field Suggests a strictly 
ordered and anything but chaotic universe. Thus, the purpose 
of the book is not to undermine or to supersede religion, but to 
outline for it a vaster universe, and to supply a surer ground for 
Faith. There are in all fourteen contributors drawn from the 


S 


_ fields of physics; chemistry, biology, geology, and medicine. _ 


‘To the layman the book is exceedingly interesting for two. 
reasons. In the first place it does succeed in giving an exceed- 
ingly valuable survey of the various fields of scientific activity, 
in most cases bringing the description up to the most modern 
stage. In the second place it brings out very clearly how even 
the most eminent scientific men may flounder about with the 

-most elementary philosophical problems. The question at issue 
is whether there is an order and intelligence in Nature. That. 
there is an order in Nature is evidenced by the fact that Science 
éxists at all: No book need establish that. It follows from the 
fact that there are scientific laws, Those who deny this assert 
that it is man who selects, out of the chaos that is Nature, 


- sequences of events that can be systematically arranged and 


ordered. This point of.view is not adequately dealt with at all, 
and that is not surprising because it is a question of the philo- 
sophical interpretation of scientific methodology. Scientists as 


~ such cannot be expected to have made any. close study of such a 


question. Accepting, then, that there is an order in Nature, 
the question of intelligence behind it all remains..That, again, is 
“a question for which no scientist as such can offer anything more 


than a personal opinion. There is no scientific criterion for an © 


intelligence behind Nature. We are accordingly presented with 
statements concerning the strong feelings of fourteen eminent 


’ ‘scientific men, that the more they probe into Nature the greater 


does their wouder grow, and the more difficult do they find it 


-not to assume the existence of such an intelligence. This, un- 
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. The title of this book forebodes ctineeanten aan the chapter 


~ or too old.to find a place in the ordinary nurseryman’s list. But 


’ from her book, which has the virtues, without the Se of ae 
_work of reference. 


yet there is much that is simple which can be learned, and 


“people, is addressed to all who have become interested in the 2 


Wet e4 
Speier oes not carer us riick Se: ‘he 
the feelings of fouric en f.en of science. But. running throughout . 
the whole series there is an assumption that prevents the writers 
from facing the real difficulty. It is tacitly and explicitly assumed 
that all philosophical materialists are mechanists, for article after a 
article tilts at the idea that life can be ‘explained’ in terms of 4 
ordinary mechanical laws. One school of materialist asserts that — 
‘living matter’ is a particular form of matter and that its laws — 9 
have to be studied specifically, and scientifically, and bya special © 
scientific methodology appropriate to the nature of the living 
material. They also would assert that there is order in Nature. % 
Where, then, does the difference lie, between the present group « of D 
theistic scientists and the non-mechanist matzrialists? The for- 
mer assert that there is order in material nature but not ‘scien’ ey » 
order in living matter. Thus, they deduce that there must be. 
intelligence behind both forms. of matter but that. it shows itself 
as laws in the inanimate type and as volition in living. matter. 
The materialists, on the other hand, would assert that there are’ q 
laws, and cannot but be laws, for both living and non-living 
matter, and that one has only to ask the right kind of question - 
and develop the right type of methodology to discover the laws of 
volitional behaviour. They would find no: place -for an apecttions ; 
gence behind Nature. In the present set of essays the writers never qq 
come to grips with this Scheu of erates 


Gardens of Delight. ty Eleanor Sinclair + Rohde 
Medici Society. 15s, ~~ - 


headings present us with the unoriginal plan of a ‘gardener’s 
calendar’, for the twelve months of the year. But substance _ 
here belies appearance. ‘Far from being a sentimental effusion 
Miss Rohde’s book is decidedly practical and businesslike, 
although embellished with literary and historical allusions. 
She deals under her monthly headings with a selection of the B 
most important flowers which flourish at that time, describing ti 
the leading varieties, and giving advice on cultivation in each — 
case. Any gardener wishing to keep abreast of novelties, or to 
have handy a reasoned opinion on the latest varieties of his 
favourite shrub, flower, or herb, could not do better than have © 
Miss Rohde’s book by him; it will also save him much trouble — 
when he is scouring nurserymen’s catalogues, and wishes to 
have some check upon its contents. Miss Rohde, however, — 
gives a good many references to plants that are either too new 


both her novelties and her revivals deserve at least a trial. It 
must be a specialist indeed who could not learn something new 
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A Guide to the Sky. By Ernest Agar Beet sett 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 


On a dark clear night wel ook upward at the starry heavens, 
and many of us are moved to wonder at the meaning of it all, 
and our interest is aroused. But the subject is so vast, and what 
we may read about it in the daily press so often refers to dis- 
coveries made with the aid of large telescopes—usually after 
prolonged research—that we are inclined to lose intérest. And — 
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much that the amateur can do for himself with comparatively — 
small apparatus—and even nes none at all tea de and — , 
note-book. ? 


. 


This introduction to astronomy, originally written for y young — 


ee 


subject and desire to learn. After giving an account of the — 
different constellations, and showing his readers how to identify — 
the stars which go to form them, the author then proceeds to 
show how the planets can be recognised, and explains hese if } 
apparent motions in the sky, Coming to the more practical side 
of his subject, the author then shows how a simple telescope 
can be made, and considers a variety of subjects for observation— | 
the moon, planets, nebulae, double stars, etc. Furthermore, the 
reader is shown how an ordinary camera can be used incon- 
junction with the telescope and photographs of the heavcalte 
bodies obtained. There is also a reference to books likely tobeo! 
help to the beginner and a list of interesting objects 
observed, together with charts of the stars and other 
information. The book is illustrated with diagrams intended 
help the reader to identify the stars in the various constella 
the other illustrations are very good aod to the ous 


